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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 
Will close on the 80th of September. 
Admission daily, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 
_ SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS HALF-A 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
the 18th September, and terminate on SATURDAY, the 16th 
December. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on THURSDAY the 14th Sept., at 11 o’clock, and every follow- 
ing Thursday at the same hour. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


y order, 
Royat Acapsmy or Mvsic, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover- -aquare. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
8T. GEORGE'S HALL, REGENT STREET. 
Tnstitated for Amateurs and Professional Students Music. 
The next Term will commence on MONDAY, Oct. 2. 
Principal—Professor WY LDE, Mus. Doc. 
Singing: Signori Garcia, Lablache, J. Barnett, Bevignani, 
Ciabatta, Travente, H. Gear, Rubini, ‘and Schira. 
Pianoforte: Dr. Wylde, ‘Mr. John F. Barnett, Mr. C. K. 
Salaman, Herr Wenseler, Herr Lehmeyer, and Herr Ganz. 
Harp: Herr Oberthur ‘and Mr. T. H. Wz ight. 
For the names of the other masters vide Prospectus, 
Fee £5 5s. per Term, Three Terms in a year. 
The days for admission of _ Students are Wednesday, 
Sept. 27, and Thursday, Sept. 2 
4, "Langh am-place. 











8. R. Witxrnson, Sec. 


Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, w. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ORATORIO, 
OPERA RECITALS, 


BALLAD CON CERTS 
. PARTY. 


RAR OOn® 











The following celebrated Artistes will commence a 
Tour through the Provinces in October next: 


MADAME RUDERSDORFY. 
MADEMOISELLE DRASDIL. 
MR. ARTHUR BYRON. 
MR. WHITNEY. 


The celebrated Basso from the Handel and Haydn 
Society, Boston, America; his first visit to this 
Country. 

SOLO PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR: 


MR. OSCAR BERINGER. 


From the Leipsic Gewandhaus and Crystal Palace 
Concerts. 





Mr. Oscar Berincer will also play on one of 
Cramens’ celebrated American Organs. 


Applications for engagement of the above Party to 
be addressed to Mr. Joun Woop, 201, Regent 
Street, W., and all information respecting Dates, 
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Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


MUSIC BY 


M. W. BALFE. 


i 


Overture, Solo, a Duet oe ee 


Prol 

Tt action and Chorus 

Recit. and Cavatina (Count), aie 
world from end to end 

Quartet and Chorus, ‘‘ Is it thus, 


Cavatina (Letty), ** With dance and song” ped 
The same, one note lower (in B flat) 


Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), ‘ 
for ’tis your dut 


. 
Dance and Chorus, “How the heart ‘with pleasure 


bounding”’ 


Sestet and Chorus, vid Tis surely an ‘illusion ” 
Finale to Act 1, “« By the lines ear = I trace” 


Yawning Song | UTerman) ), * Yaw— 


. The Dream Song (Countess), * We “walked by the 


sea os 

Aria (Counte a * With amazem 
me 

Duet (Countess and iterman), . 
matter’s o’er 

Recit. and Song (Lunastr 0). WW 
and danger wait” 

. The same, in treble cleft (in F) 

Song, ‘* Nothing but a dream” 
was mortal eye delighted ” 

Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘ 
the toilet table” .. 

. Also one note lower (in E flat) 


, Two gifts” (Count), * Two ifts t there are 


that fate bestows”’ .. 


. Also two notes lower (in B flat). 

The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘Oh, good gracious ! 

what a strange machine is that” wre 
Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the —_ swelling ” 


Grand Ballet .. é 
= Magyar Dance . 


Finale, ,,* Amidst the pleasures of this festive 


scene” 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS AND 


9, 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


COMPLETE OPERAS: 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 





£8. d. 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M. W.Batrz .. 2 2 0 
JOAN OF ARC - + 111 6 
THE ARMOURER. OF NANTES ” 22-0 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS e o 210 
KEOLANTHE oo oo pa — fo 
DIADESTE .. si ee ee ‘6 po! BIStS 
WAROTANO ce 60. Se ee ef . 100 
ROSE OF CASTILLE .. a ” ao 2:48 
LETTY ee oe oe ” » £42 8 
LA CIRCASSIENNE -- AUBER .- oo 
DON CARLOS pas - +» Sie M. Costa 220 
LOVE'S TRIUMPH oe . W.V. Wanacs 2 3 0 
MARITANA : ee ” oo ne ©! 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY oe * oo, 2.8.8 
LURLINE .. ee ee ee os oe oe 
FAIR ROSAMOND ae «. JOHN BAanysrt .. 220 
FARINELLI ée is oe Pr oso 26? 
DON GLOVANNI .. oe «+ Mozart .. om “ce 2 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. .. SmJ, Bexgpictr 111 6 
DON PASQUALE .. a +» Donizetti 18 
RIVAL BEAUTIES Ranpecosr .. 018 0 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR DonizeTT! 1ll 6 


(The Original English Edition.) 


THE COMPLE TE OPERA ole, 


* 


Ah! search the 


sir?” as 


‘Quick, to work, 


ent gaze T round 


‘Now that little 


o 8 Oar - OOO Ph he 


o 
oeo oe ecco So eosoeoso coco 


hat sorrow dark 


nw 


(Letty), “Never 


See here decked 


~T CReor wo wo Ww 
o ccooo oo sco 8S 


ROMER, 





ARTAXERXES eo .. Dna. ARNB - 015 0 
(New me Edited by Joun Baanett.) 

OBERON .. oe +» WBBER .. tie oR 
ALI BABA .. Borresint + lil 6 
LONDON: 

HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


Memoir and Portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 


Lrapina ARTICLES: 
About Holidays. 
The Grand Style—Part IIT, 
Newspapers. 


Revirws: 
Knight's Game lement to the 
English Cy —. 
McColl’s the Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Pla 
Alexander's The Divine Death : 





Now ready, No. 21 of 
T 2s ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


e Threepence, 
With le and Title-page, Fourpence. 


CONTENTS : 





Revirws: (continued) 
Mazzini’s The War and the 
Commune 
Lives of the English Saints. 
No. 1, St. Augustine. 
McLeod's The Second Book of 
Dryden's Aneid of Virgil. 
“—— The _s of all Good 


wh's ‘The e MTabertancle: its 

gt and its Services. (2 
Tilustrations.) 

Reports and Papers Read at the 


a Sermon. Meet of various Archi- 
Wright’s Gleanings from] _ tectural Societies during the 
Nature. Year 1870. ‘ilurtrated ) 
Notes on some Pictures in the | Norman’s The lmaster’s 
Royal Aeademy. Drill Assistant. 

School Life at Winchester Col- | Recent Poetry. 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a | Hamilton’s Poems, Essays, and 
Winchester Junior. (3 Illus- — 


trations.) The Magazines. Table Talk, 
Original Portrait and Eight Bpecinnen Illustrations. 
London: Houtstox & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls, 


O PIANOFORTE TEACHERS, —Just issued, 

new editions of CZAERNY’S ETUDE de la VELOCITE, 

Two books, 68. cach; or in one, 10s, 6d. ; preceded by Nine 

New Studies, followed by a New Study on Octaves (all by 

Czerny). aud a Nocturne by W. V. Wallace, with notes by 
Hamilton, Free by post at half-price, 


Sat $101 ELEMENTARY STUDIES, two 
) books, each 4s. ; or complete in one 8s. The valuable 
additional exercises, ‘ee., by Carl Czerny and W. V. Wallace, 
as also Hami *s expl y notes, are to be found in no 
edition, English or foreign, of the above two works, except in 
W. Vincent Wallace's edition, published only by Robert Cocks 
and Co., which edition orders should specifically name. Each 
post free at half-price. 
AR AWAY. Song by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. 
J. W. Bliss), 4s. Ditto for two voices, 4s. ‘‘There is 
great beauty in this melody.”—Vide Standard. “ The melody 
is so sweet and plaintive.”—Vide Brighton Gazette. ‘The same 
for Pianoforte, by Carl Luini, 3s. Each free by post at half- 


price. 
Ballad. By W. 








HY VOICE IS NEAR. 4s. 

T. Waicarton, composer of ‘‘ Her bright smile haunts me 
still,” &c. ‘*A very sweet song, by an always welcome com- 
ser.”’—Vide City Press, The same for the Pianoforte, by 
~~ a Richards, 3s. Each free by post at half-price, London ; 
Rosse Cooxs & Co., New Burlington- atrect. 








Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London : Swirr & Co., » King-st -street, i, Regent- street, W. 


Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
AYLAND WELL A Tale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 
London: J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, ¢ © W.; and 4, 
Henrictta-street, , Covent-garden. 


Composed 





Price Is., by post 1s. 1d. 


WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 

A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 

Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 

resent attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 

Winutas J. Inons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 

London: J, T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 

Henrietta- street, Covent-garden. 


IOLIN AND PIANO.—Wanted a YOUNG 

MAN who can play both instruments, by a Teacher of 

Dancing, in Edinburgh. Address, Mr. Brouneau, 19, West- 
place, Lancaster. 





STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 28. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 28. Usefal for Bronchitis, by a the phlegm 
and relieving violent fits ‘of cou, 
Pp. & W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in ‘Ordinary to 
THE QUE 


EN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Dp: STOLBERG'S LIS) TRAD nb am 
t 7 
affections ef the three vhs tal sintad is lgh character for 
uarter of a Contes, flattering received 
from Persiani, Lablache, ont mane. ot oe and 
ee fully establish its great virtues. « Vooaliat or 








all Wholesale and Retail ‘asiail Cueminte i fos United 





W. 


Public Speke should be without this Tevatuatle ‘Lossnge. 
be obtained 


Kingdom, 
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RECENT WORKS THE HAYDN SERIES OF TSS mate MAGAZINE; 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by , 6s. 4. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2a. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 28. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewer, 64. ; by post, 7 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, % 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1a, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2a. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

ad ECCLESIOLOGICAL and  PICTU- 

ESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, {stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montene gro. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 28. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES Gn Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM,. 
and » BASIL New and Second Edition. 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 48. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-fHlelp). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


and other 


6s.; by post, 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. 1V., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; "by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERE NCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 63s.; by 
post, 6s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
= aret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

) of all the Charities in connection with thie 

Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d, 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 28. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 

post, 1s. 7d. 


with a Preface by 


AN 


or, Evenings at Oak- 
3s. 6d. 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Bach 1 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Paespytentanism and [avingism. 
Vol Il. On AnapartisM, the Iypgrenpenrs, and the Quaxers. 
Vol. IU, On Metnopism and Swepennonaians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. 
by Post, 48. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the F beg of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4a. 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. [rons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 68. ; by post, Os. 6d. 

SANOCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
he basis of Tract 9)."—Brilish Magazine. %.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 


Each 4s, 64d. ; 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d.{ 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


Ts. Sd. 

INCENSE,  agneeste to Scripture and Antiquity. 
le. ; b 

OSWALD the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d 


an BAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


MANUALS. 


——>——- 


Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 

TLIONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870, 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half « alf; 24s. calf; 828, morocco. 


} AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 


ference. 


Tn thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Roy: al Houses of the World. — d by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.1., F.R.S.L., F.R.G. 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 


BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 
Books of 4 , ean Edited by the Rev. ‘CHARLES 
BOUTELL, ¥ 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


} AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 

ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
— Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.AS., 
CS. 


Hydrostatics, 





MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—— 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to care ful editorship. Another apeciality con- 
sists in the Lllustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
drawn expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 

The prices are in elegant cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
78. > ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
78. Gd, 

I. 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 
Il. 


ONGFELLOW.. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL Illustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
it. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


vI 
OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 
vil. 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORE. 
b vItt. 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, TIlustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


Ix. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced, 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 





44, DOVER STREET, W. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo, Just ready. 


(\UR LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 











N OORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 
BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
LD MARGARET. A Novel. By 


HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols. 


N ry HEROINE. A Novel. 1 vol. 











ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 


By SELWYN EYRE. 83 vols. 





N°: WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 8 vols. 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. A Novel. 


V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 








By 


AIRLY WON : or, the “Heixess of 
~ ae By H. s. E. 3 vols. 


Or AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 





MOREY FORD. 3 vols, 





OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


ARRY DISNEY. An Autobiography. 


. By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 


By B. 


IAMILY PRIDE. A Novel. By the 


Author of - Olive Vareoe.” 3 vols. 





ADAME LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols. 


\LARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. 


A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 





By 





INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
’ WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Instruction GRATIS. 





Lustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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PATRIOT SONG. 





Brave sword of my fathers! no more shalt thou rest 
In the halls of the alien and stranger, 

With laurels of Fame shall thy scabbard be drest, 
And thy blade shall be foremost in danger. 

And, harp of my kindred! thy silence is o’er, 
Every eye with emotion shall view thee, 

The hands of the minstrel shall sweep thee once 

more, 

And the lip of the Poet shall woo thee. 


Then, give me the sword which has rusted so long, 
My spirit is burning to raise it, 

In the cause of the right it shall vanquish the wrong, 
And the tongue of the valiant shall praise it ; 

And give me the harp which my sires have strung, 
Each bosom shall thrill to its numbers, 

If mine be the hand which shall o’er it be flung, 
To wake its mute chords from their slumbers. 


Ah! cold is the heart that would ask not of Fame 
A page in her magical story, 

And cold is the bosom, and worthless the name 
That feels not the passion for glory! 

Then, sword of my fathers, thy steel sball be raised 
In the ranks where a dastard is never ; 

And, harp of my kindred, thy songs shall be praised, 
When thy strains shall be silent for ever ! 


Nannie Lampert. 








PROVINCIAL. 





On Monday night, Mr. Leslie’s London Opera 
Bouffe company brought out Offenbach’s ‘ Princess 
of Trebizonde” for the first time in Brighton. 

The choir of Gloucester Cathedral was re-opened 
on Sunday, after having been closed for three years, 
and after having in the interim been beautified at a 
cost which, in the end, will be at least £13,000 of 
the £45,000 which is Mr. Scott’s original estimate 
for the complete restoration of the cathedral. 





Mrs. John Wood and the St. James’s Company 
terminated their engagement at the Brighton 
Theatre on Saturday evening. On Thursday even- 
ing ‘She Stoops to Conquer’? was produced, to a 
good house. There was also a good house on 
Friday evening, when Mrs. Wood took her benefit. 





The Aberdeen Theatre opens for the regular 
winter season to-morrow evening. Mr. Price has, 
at considerable cost, re-decorated and re-furnished 
the interior of the ‘‘ Old House,” in a style which 
will make it scarcely recognisable. The company 
comprises some new artists, in addition to already 
established favourites, and the season opens with 
Dion Boucicault’s “* Arrah na Pogue.” 





Malandine’s ‘ Chilpéric’’ Company occupies the 
boards of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and is 
drawing good houses. To Miss Emily Soldene and 
Messrs. Rouse and Summers is due the success in 
no small measure.——The Gaiety Company have 
been at the Prince’s Theatre all the week, giving 
perhaps the most complete performance of the 
“Grand Duchess”? in English that Manchester has 
witnessed; Mr. Lyall as the obtuse Fritz is very 
clever and sings well. 





Mrs. John Wood and the St. James’s Company 
made their first appearance this season at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on Monday last, and 
attracted a large and fashionable audience. ‘ Milky 
White” and “ My Poll and My Partner Joe” were 
the pieces performed, but we must reserve our 
notice of the performances until next week.——The 
Rowe-Emery-Moore Company are still at the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre——Mr. Cowper is playing in 
“ Great Expectations” at the Amphitheatre. 





Herr Schuberth gave a concert at Ryde on the 
17th inst. in the New Town Hall., under the 
immediate patronage of His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur, Earl Vane, the Marquis of Exeter, Sir 


&e. Amongst the vocalists were Mdme. Romanelli, 
Miss Jenny Pratt, and Mr. Lander. Mr. John 
Harrison was the pianist; Mr. Alfred Burnett, 
violin; and Herr Schuberth, who conducted the 
concert, violoncello. A grand trio by Schubert was 
exquisitely performed by Messrs. Harrison and 
Burnett and Herr Schuberth. Herr Schiuberth 
played Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,’ which was well 
received. He also played a grand duo with Mr 
Harrison, and a violoncello solo, which was greatly 
applauded. Solos by Messrs. Harrison and Burnett 
on their respective instruments were well received. 
Miss Jenny Pratt sang several songs, and was 
encored in Benedict’s ‘“‘ By the sad sea waves.” 
Mdme. Romanelli received a similar honour for 
Wallace’s ‘‘ Sweet Spirit.” Mr. Lander was encored 
in ‘‘ The Wolf.” Herr Schuberth was happy in the 
selection of his program, which admirably hit the 
taste of his audience, and he deserves no less praise 
for the manner in which it was carried out. Sir 
Augustus Clifford kindly lent his piano for the 
occasion. 





CONCERTS. 





Covent Garden Theatre opened on Saturday for a 
series of Promenade Concerts, under the direction 
of M. Riviére. The interior of the theatre resembles 
its disposition in the days of Mr. Mellon. There is 
the castellated orchestra, the platform for soloists, 
the refreshment bar at back; while flowers, arches, 
and gaslights add to the brilliancy of the scene. M. 
Riviére, besides collecting an orchestra of one hun- 
dred musicians and a chorus of fifty voices, has 
engaged the services of a full military band of fifty 
selected from the Grenadier Guards and Royal 
Artillery. His vocal staff includes Mdlles. Liebhart, 
Rubini, D’Anka, Dalmaine, and Mesdames Lablache, 
Abrek, Rudersdorff, Wilsdorff; Signor Rocca, Mr. 
Lloyd, Mr. Whitney, from Boston; his violinist is 
Mdlle. Jenny Claus, and his pianists Miss Flora 
Heilbron and Madlle. Carrefio. Among the best 
things on the opening night were Prince Ponia- 
towski’s triumphal march, ‘‘ The Return of Richard 
Cour de Lion,” arranged for full orchestra under 
the baton of the composer, and since repeated; Sir 
J. Benedict's ‘* Quick March,” composed for the 
King of Portugal; and Mr. Godfrey’s waltz, ‘‘The 
Bridesmaids.” Mdlle. Liebhart contributed one of 
her ornithological songs; Mr. Whitney of Boston 
sang Schumann’s ‘Two Grenadiers,” and nearly 
escaped an encore; the two young pianists were 
encored, so was Mdme. Lablache. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 





A “Great National German Festival” was ecle- 
brated at Sydenham on Monday. In addition to 
the ordinary visitors, eight German socicties from 
London took part in the proceedings—seven of 
which early in the morning assembled at various 
points in the East-end, and marched in procession 
to London Bridge, accompanied by bands, and ex- 
hibiting the flags of their respective orders. The 
arrangements for the day included a performance in 
the concert-hall, the pieces rendered being naturally 
confined to German compositions. The vocalists 
included Mdme. Rudersdorff, Miss Alice Fairman, 
Mdme. Liebhart, Herr Carl Stepan, Mr. Nordblom, 
and Mrs. Sidney Smith. Successful and agreeable 
as this was, what may be designated as the festival 
proper, took place in the Opera-room, which was 
decorated for the occasion with the flags and banners 
of the different societies, and where the audience, 
like the proceedings, were unmistakeably German. 
First came an overture from the band, followed by 
a festival speech, delivered by Herr Martin Koehler, 
the president of the societies. He reviewed the 
course of the struggle in which Prussia had 
been engaged during the late war. He expressed 
his gratification at the unity now existing among 
his countrymen, and finally uttered a hope, that 
was applauded by his hearers, that everlasting 
peace would smile upon the world. As an intro- 
duction to a series of tableaux which followed, the 





Augustus Clifford, Bart., Sir Charles Locock, Bart., 


““Watch by the Rhine’ was given, and it need 
hardly be added that it roused the audience to 
general enthusiasm. The tableaux comprised‘ The 
Farewell of the Soldiers,” “The War,” ‘The 
Return of the Soldiers,” and “The Peace.” Each 
representation was accompanied by appropriate 
choruses, and the tableaux were rendered in a very 
creditable manner by members of the societies, and 
were cordially cheered. An organ performance and 
a concert by the band of the St. George's Rifles also 
occupied a space in the program. The proceedings 
wete very pleasant and satisfactory, and the ‘‘ return 
home” was signalized by the strains of “real 
German bands,” who oceasionally departed from 
their nationality to the English refrain of ‘ Cham- 
pagne Charley’ and other kindred melodies. 

Once more the Ancient Order of Foresters have 
established their annual forestal right to enjoy them- 
selves thoroughly at the Crystal Palace. On Tuesday 
the respectable number of 81,450 visitors presented 
their money at the turnstiles, not including the 
three to four thousand season-ticket holders. Frora 
an early hour trains began to run from Ludgate Hill, 
Victoria, and London Bridge, crammed with mem- 
bers and friends of the association, amongst whom 
figures were prominent clad in the green tunics, 
tight hose, and buff buskin, with broad plumed hats 
turned jauntily upwards at one side, and hunting 
horns dangling from belts over the shoulder. The 
arrangements and recreations for the day were varied 
and well chosen. At one o’clock there was a grand 
procession in the grounds of members of the several 
‘courts,’ in full costume, with banners, &c., quite a 
monster affair. At two the scene in the open air 
had become extremely vivacious, all the usual out- 
door amusements being in full play, and many 
thousands of persons being scattered over different 
parts of the grounds. Military, volunteer, and 
quadrille bands, rifle shooting, archery, bowls, boat- 
ing, cricket, cosmorama, quoits, croquet, and veloci- 
pedes were only a few of the minor attractions. 
Dancing was pretty general, and there was a con- 
tinual round of picnics on the grassy slopes of the 
grounds. A comic concert was given, three balloons 
were sent up, and all the great fountains were 
brought into play. The Foresters themselves had a 
large procession, with bands and banners, along the 
terraces, the leaders of each company being dressed 
in the costume of the Order. Blondin on the high 
rope was one of the sensations of the day; and 
there, sixty feet up in the air, he performed his well- 
known tricks, first with uncovered eyes, next ban- 
daged, and with his head in a loose sack, and, lastly, 
astride of a velocipede, got up as a Hungarian pos- 
tilion, with the addition of jingling bells to his heels. 
The band of the Coldstreams, under the guidance of 
Mr. Frederick Godfrey, played during the perilous 
entertainment and at other periods of the day. The 
Two Headed Nightingale troupe were also in attend- 
ance, and formed part of the attractions. During 
the whole evening, up to 10 p.m., when the Palace 
was finally closed, the féte continued. The return 
trains were crowded to excess; but neither in the 
journey nor on the grounds did the hilarity of the 
occasion exceed the bounds of order. 








THE BONN FESTIVAL. 





Full, very full, of Germans from all parts of 
the newly founded Empire, Bonn-am-Rhein 
awoke on Sunday to the ringing of bells, and 
looked out on a gallant display of flags, and a 
coronation of the big statue of Beethoven 
which stands in the Platz named after him. 
Bonn has clotbed itself in bunting of the new 
national pattern. Black, red, and white are the 
colours hoisted upon every church steeple, and. 
streaming from every house- window, in honour of* 
the mvsician whose best and most productive 
years were spent under the shadow of the brave 
old Austrian standard. Part at least of the 
proceeds of the festival are to be applied towards 
paying for the erection of the Beethoven-halle, 
which is a plain oblong building, of no archi- 
tectural pretensions, and possibly for that reason 





better adapted for musical purposes. In the 
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Beethoven-halle, there is room for an audience of 
about 1800, the orchestra and chorus together 
make up a total of nearly 500 more, so that some- 
thing over 2000 persons can be comfortably 
seated. The lighting is admirably managed as 
would also be the ventilation, had not the German 
nation an unconquerable aversion to open win- 
dows. Immediately after the performance has 
commenced the doors are closed, and no exits 
or entrances are permitted till the movement is 
concluded. In this simple manner the annoyance 
is obviated which all sensitive people are 
wont to experience when the effect of a phrase, 
sometimes of an entire melody, is completely 
spoiled by the untimely rustlings and creakings 
of those callous members of the audience who have 
chosen to come late, or are bent upon getting 
away early. But the advantage in art sense 
is gained at the cost of physical suffering: 
The heat is frightful. If the doors were 
only of perforated iron, intruders might be 
equally well excluded and fresh air admitted. 
Nor is it easy to see why the windows should 
be closed; for surely nobody wovld be rash 
enough to enter by that medium. In the Hall 
itself there is no pretence at architectural style or 
decorative embellishment; it is a plain, service- 
able, and substantial building, answering well the 
object in which it originated; and it will long 
continue to serve as an available concert-room, 
such as Bonn was hitherto much in need of: 
‘There is every facility of ingress and egress, and 
mnple provision of assembling rooms for band and 
chorus, cloak rooms, and refreshment rooms. The 
building, which was constructed from the plans of 
Iferr Mngelskirchen, cost, with fittings, under 
39,000 thalers, and was erected by the town 
authorities—5,000 thalers having been contributed 


hy the Festival Committee, and the interest on 
the capital expended having been guaranteed from 
other sources for five years, at the end of which 
period the hall becomes the property of the town. 
The interior, plain as it is in its unpretending 
coat of pale brown paint, looked bright and cheer- 


ful when lighted up and filled with an earnest and 
expectant audience, and performers who came to 
fulfil their office with a sincerity of devotion quite 
as admirable as their efficiency in knowledge and 
skill. Although the rehearsals have been suffi- 
ciently laborious and fatiguing, there was none of 
that jaded air about the executants, that profes- 
sional resignation to a task, that one so 
frequently sees in London. 

The Centenary celebration of Beethoven’s birth 
ought properly to have came off last year; but the 
war intervened, and the idea was indefinitely post- 
poned. A successful campaign and glorious peace 
have put Germany in better cue for honouring 
their man of harmony. Of course not a tithe of 
his great works could be selected to represent 
him. Neither is chronological order observed in 
the choice. The present celebration partakes 
largely of the character of a solemn recognition 
of a composer, whose works are without parallel 
for their reflection and suggestion of all that is 
purest and most sublime within the range of 
musical thought, and the inauguration having 
occurred on a Sunday, the Mass gavo an appro- 
priate tone of religious feeling to the commence- 
ment of the Festival, while its close on ‘Tuesday 
evening, with the ninth symphony (Wednesday’s | 
matinée of chamber music may be considered as a 
rupplemental performance), will confer an effect 
of unity on the whole, as both belong to the 








and breadth of Germany, from the Spree to the 


Rhine ; each individual has been constantly and 
carefully instructed from the days of his youth, 
and is familiar with all the grandest works of the 
great masters. So, too, with the orchestra: each 
member of it is thoroughly competent to lead a 
band; most of them are equally at home with 
several instruments, though excelling, of course, 
on one; while one and all are devoted to their 
study, and never grow weary of bringing to light 
the hidden beauties of the giant musicians who 
have been born and bred in the Fatherland. 

The Festival opened duly, shortly after the 
hour announced—six o’clock—on Sunday evening. 
The ‘Missa Solennis,” Beethoven’s imposing 
work, and claimed by himself as his ‘ greatest 
and most successful” (grdsstes und gelungenstes), was 
the composition chosen. The performance lasted 
three hours—a long time for a German concert. 
It displayed the good qualities of orchestra, 
chorus, and solo singers, in the execution of the 
most difficult and trying music ever written for 
instruments and voices. The band is well pro- 
portioned and balanced in numbers and effect. 
The tone of both wind and string is resonant, 
without ever being harsh: ample support to the 
harmonic combinations being afforded by the 
twelve double basses, all instruments with four 
strings, according to the German custom, whereby 
a deeper range of compass is obtained than 
in English orchestras. The careful and elabo- 
rate rehearsals that have been held, some 
directed by Dr. Hiller and others by Herr 
Wasielewski, have resulted in an excellent realisa- 
tion of the most delicate gradations of sound, 
from the extremest pianissimo to the grandest 
fortissimo, while the rich and elaborate details of 
the instrumentation, so often obscured, were 
brought out with due prominence. Similarity of 
bowing, too, gave to the violin passages a unity of 
effect that is rarely obtained from many execu- 
tants. Frau Joachim and Herr Vogl were both 
very successful in the difficult portions that fell to 
their share; the former is well-known in England, 
and the latter possesses a tenor voice of singular 
purity and richness, and uses it with a good deal 
more taste and a good deal less affectation than 
the majority of those who are similarly gifted. 
Herr Schulze, the bass, and Frau Otto-Alvsleben, 
the soprano, both sang with accuracy and feeling. 
The chorus, as an amateur body, behaved with 
admirable steadiness. In the opening chorus, the 
soprano part of which is pitched inconveniently 
high, the trebles were sensibly flat; a fault, how- 
ever, for which they amply atoned later in the 
evening. Altogether, the performance was far 
above the average, and merited the plaudits that 
were so liberally bestowed upon it. 

The C minor Symphony (No. 5) was another 
integer of the performance, and was exquisitely 
played. The wonderful passage for the contra- 
bassos, with its intricate workings, increasing in 
vehemence as they proceed, is quite without a 
parallel; but its exceeding difficulty must of neces- 
sity stand in the way of its producing the startling 
effect which the author evidently intended. On 
Sunday, however, the twelve unwieldy instru- 
mente were played as with 2 single bow, and it 
was impossible to detect the slightest discrepancy, 
whether in time or tune. In his direction of the 
Mass and the Symphony, Dr. Hiller took the 
tempo of most of the movements somewhat slower 
than is usually the case in English performances, 
thereby following German traditions. To Eng- 


closing period of Beethoven’s career, and exhibit! lish ears, the third and fourth movements, taken 
his genius and power in their highest develop-| much more slowly than they are at the concerts 


ment, the works given intermediately illustrating 
other phases thereof. A commemoration such as 
this is not to be measured by our own festival 
standard. The forces employed are numerically a 
tenth of those lately collected at the Crystal 
Palace; at the same time the chorus and orchestra 
at Bonn are such as in England, with the present 
state of her musical education, could never be 
produced. The chorus is the cream of the socie- 





ties which are to be found throughout the length 


of the established societies, appeared to drag, 
and even now and then to halt; whilst the 
crescendi and diminuendi were carried out in 
a somewhat abrupt and spasmodic manner, the 
transitions from delicacy to force, or piano to 
forte, and vice versd, being more sudden and 
sensational than would seem desirable. 

Monday forenoon was devoted to strolls, to 
reviewing of the previous night’s concert, and to 
the meeting of old friends. The Germans have 
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no idea of crowding music into all the moments 
of the day, and would scorn to undertake pleasure 
on the same terms as our visitors to the Three 
Choirs, who go to the cathedral morning and 
afternoon, and the concert hall in the evening. 
In Bonn the festal Beethovenite lounged and 
dined, and prepared himself for the night. The 
second concert, on Monday night, fully maintained 
the interest of the occasion, and was attended 
with as great success as that obtained by the 
opening performances. The grandest of dra- 
matic preludes, the third of the four overtures 
which Beethoven wrote for his one opera 
‘* Fidelio,” formed an impressive and fitting 
introduction to the remainder of the program. 
Only a first-rate orchestra can play such an over- 
ture satisfactorily; the least discrepancy in time 
or tune, and this in passages that vary from the 
slowest or softest piano to the fastest or most 
vehement fortissimo, would entirely destroy the 
effect: but happily the unrivalled army of instru- 
mentalists whose business it was to interpret it 
to-night is accustomed to a disoipline far too 
strict to admit of any such irregularity. Tho 
storm of applause which followed this brilliant 
display of musical talent proved how thoroughly 
the efforts of Dr. Hiller and his subordinates 
were appreciated. The overture was followed by 
the beautiful march and chorus from the music to 
Kotzebue’s ‘‘ Ruins of Athens,” ‘ Schmiickt die 
Altire” (“Twine ye garlands,” in the English 
version). The inexhaustible genius and high 
creative faculty of Beethoven are evidenced 
even in this music, composed in haste for the 
opening of a new theatre at Pesth in 1812, 
Perhaps the least important of the several num- 
bers of this composition is the overture, but the 


incidental pieces are mostly of great beauty; par- - 


ticularly that now referred to, which was given 
with excellent effect by instrumentalists and 
choristers. Then appeared Joachim, and the 
audience fairly rose at him; ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs, and rivalled their male companions 
in the energy and persistence with which the 
latter kept up a veritable tempest of applause ; 
nor could even Professor Hiller’s appealing 
glances induce the plauditors to compose them- 
sclves and settle down to an attitude of atten- 
tion, until more than five minutes had been 
devoted to shouting, and the condition of the 
more enthusiastic tribute-payers would have 
been but feebly described by the word “ swel- 
tering.” His task was the ‘Concerto per 
Clemenza,’’ which he made the chief feature of the 
festival. Into the first movement he introduced 
a cadence which may be said to have exhausted 
all the mechanical difficulties of the instrument, 
but which, pleyed by its author tout d’un trait, 
appeared to grow spontaneously out of the violin, 
as though it were the result of some irresistible 
natural law. At the conclusion of the concert a 
perfect storm of applause burst forth from all 
parts of the hall; and an impromptu flourish of 
drums and trumpets from the orchestra greeted 
the great violinist on his return to the plat- 
form in acknowledgment of his reception, 
Another performance more familiar to Lon- 
doners than to Bonners, was Mr. Charles 
Hallé’s execution of the pianoforte part 
of the Choral Fantasia. The result was 
not so satisfactory as could have been wished: it 
was the reverse of successful. The chorus sang 
flat throughout, and once or twice all but broke 
down; the orchestra was unsteady and in- 
temperate; and Mr. Hallé was either nervous, or 
suffering painfully from the beat, for that conscien- 
tious and painstaking executant failed signally 
in fulfilling any one of the requirements exacted 
from him by the music he had undertaken to 
interpret. In short, the fantasia was a complete 


fiasco. The concert closed with an exceedingly fine 
performance of the “ Eroica” symphony, which 
made amends for the failure of the Choral 
Symphony. As the first mournful strains of the 
Funeral March fell upon the ears of the audience, 
a shudder ran through the hushed assembly, and 
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was given a morning concert, chiefly of chamber- 
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many a bright eye filled with tears. No wonder. 
How often, during the terrible nine months that 
rendered so many German households desolate, 
had those strains been heard, accompanied by 
the tramp of mourners, wailing through the 
streets in honour of the dead who fell for their 
country! There was scarce a day throughout the 
long and terrible campaign, that did not bring 
with it a rehearsal of that ominous March to 
those who followed the war. And all present had 
had to do with the war directly or indirectly. 
Hence the March had a memorial effect beyond 
aught contemplated by its author. 

On Tuesday the third concert was given—also 
in the evening. Its principal features were a 
concerto for the pianoforte played by Herr Hallé, 
the overture to ‘ Egmont,” and the immortal 
Ninth Symphony. 

On Wednesday, the last day of the Festival, 


music, including two quartets for stringed instru- 
ments, admirably interpreted by Joachim, Konig- 
stein, Straus, and Griitzmacher. Herr Hiller 
also took part with Herr Griitzmacher in the 
Sonata (Op. 69) for piano and ’cello. Herr Vogl 
was rapturously applauded for the ‘“ Adelaida.” 
Frau Joachim was enthusiastically rewarded for 
the ever-welcome ‘‘ Kennst du das Land.” 

It is difficult to convey to Englishmen any idea 
of the enthusiasm evoked throughout Germany by 
this festival: and everybody seems to be far more 
than satisfied with the result. 


PARIS THEATRICALS. 








Gres, our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Aug. 23. 

The morals of the Republic have not produced 
a Catonic straight-lacedness in the character of the 
drama: witness ‘ Marceline,” a four-act play by 
M. Charles de la Rounat, brought out this week 
at the Gymnase. ‘ Marceline’’ has all the savour 
of the defunct Empire : it is cocodette in its essence, 
and might have appeared five years ago when the 
anatomical school of Dumas fils was in vogue. It 
is not a comedy, nor yet a tragedy, nor even a 
melodrama, though it has something of the nature 
of all three. M. de Mirmont is a rich industriel, 
a sceptic of the period, has made a fortune and 
lives in joyous disregard of the small proprieties of 
life. He has a ward, the orphan daughter of one 
of his former tenants in Brittany, and has taught 
this young lady to ride, race, shoot, and practise 
such rough graces of a country life, as would 
become a very muscular male Christian. One 
element, however, he has omitted—not in the mus- 
cularity, but in the Christianity. He has forgotten 
to educate the young lady in chastity. Marceline 
is his mistress, and thinks no harm. You are to 
remember she has enjoyed no mother’s counsel, 
has never been warned against sin in this shape, 
and so imagines it natural that she should stand to 
her guardian in loco uxoris. The idea is sufficiently 
repugnant to insular sense, but it is just the theme 
which tickles us here; and the interest grows all 
the keener, when a young gentleman, Julien de 
Kernie arrives at the country villa, and we see 
that an attachment is growing up between him and 
mademoiselle. How will they get out of it? Will 
Marceline allow the young fellow to espouse her as 
an unsoiled dove; or will she tell him? If so, 
what will be his sentiment? This brings us to the 
end of Act I. 

Act II. shows the growth of the love. Marceline 
begins to loathe her relations with her guardian. 
(N.B. It is always Love which in France furnishes 
that moral instruction which your English youth 
derives from the Bible. Thus Marceline had never 
thought of her wrongtill she fell in love.) Marceline 
confesses to her guardian her attachment; M. de 
Mirmont dissembles, merely remarking ‘‘ All right, 
marry M. Julien.” But Marceline’s newly aroused 
virtue will not permit this. She runs away. In 
Act III. we find her living in Paris, in company 


but is rejected. Suspecting some rival, he hides as 
M. de Mirmont is announced. An indignant scene 
passes between de Mirmont and Marceline; the 
guardian requires the girl to return to a life of 
infamy; she declines angrily, and the end of the 
act is that Julien, emerging from concealment, 
challenges de Mirmont. 
The last Act shows an abortive duel. De!Mirmont 
fires first—misses. Then Julien, throwing away 
his pistol, remarks that no sacrifice of life would 
redeem the meanness of his rival’s soul; with 
which sentiment he marches up to Marceline, who 
has just arrived on the spot; and introduces her :— 
‘*Gentlemen, my wife.” Curtain. 
The piece is highly unsatisfactory: the dénoue- 
ment settles nothing. Hatred, meanness, jealousy, 
suspicion, all stormy passions lie as surely in 
prospect for the three personages, as they lay in the 
past. Another drama might at any day be worked 
out of their future. Of the morbidness of the 
morale I say nothing; judge for yourself. The 
style of the piece is pretentious, but trivial; and 
the acting, save that of Mdlle. Desclée, unremark- 
able. In short, the actors were ill at ease, and the 
audience shared the feeling. M. de la Rounat, 
the author of the play, was formerly manager of the 
Odéon. 
Many of the tradespeople in the neighbourhood 
of the Lyrique, have applied to M. Léon Lay, urging 
on him the reconstruction of that theatre. Their 
point is that the disappearance of the theatre 
involves their own ruin. But the municipal autho- 
rities are far from desiring to rebuild this house, 
but would like to get rid of its ruins, and sell it, 
as well as the Chitelet, Gaité, and Vaudeville. 
The subsidies of such establishments are burden- 
some to the town. 
Mdlle. Debreux, the young lady whom your 
readers have seen in the “ Little Faust” and other 
burlesques, is returning hither. MM. Noriac and 
Comte have engaged her on the strength of her 
London appearances. 

The Opéra Comique has been playing ‘“‘ Zampa,” 
“‘ Les Noces de Jeannette,” &c. At the Frangaise 
“ Mademoiselle de Belle Isle” has found a place; 
the Chatelet gives us another Dumasian play, 
“ Vingt Ans apres ;” the Vaudeville ‘* Sardou,” and 
the Gaité ‘‘ La Chatte blanche.” Mr. Strange is 
not going to obtain undisputed possession of the. 
Chatelet, though he has offered a couple of million 
francs forthe property. M. Fabius Boital has made a 
higher bid by 200,000 francs. This M. Boital is the 
founder of a kind of casino which he established when 
Fould was Minister of State, and which perhaps 
gave the idea of your Alhambra. It is not yet 
decided which of the two competitors is likely to get 
the Chatelet. 








MUSIC AT MILAN. 





Mixan, 16th August. 

After a good deal of haggling between Signor 
Brunello and the municipality of Milano, the Scala 
has finally been let to that gentleman for the 
forthcoming season, with the subvention of 205,000 
francs, Signor Brunello assuming amongst others 
the following obligations. He will give not less 
than ten representations of grand opera-balls in 
September, on the occasion of the Exhibition, which 
is to be held here during that month. He wil) 
begin the grand season of the Carnevale and 
Quaresima with the ‘ Forza del Destino,” for which 
opera are engaged the Signore Stolz and Waldman, 
and the Signori Caponi, Pandolfini, Pantaleoni, and 
Majni. 

Signor Brunello also undertakes to give during 
the season Verdi’s new opera “ Aida,” and it is 
hoped the great composer will, as usual on the 
production of one of his new operas here, direct the 
rehearsals. The opera to be given during the short 
season in September is one which made a furore 
here on its production in 1870. It is called 
“ Guarany,”’ and is the work of a Mexican composer, 
A. Carlos Gomez, who is a pupil of the Conser- 





with an old and faithful retainer, Pierre. Julien 
finds out her humble lodging, and presses his suit, 


vatoire here. The Emperor of Brazil has announced 


Witnessing the Bis ie of this opera. ‘The 
rehearsals are now in progress. 

The public examinations of the pupils of the 
Conservatoire are over, having lasted a month. 
They were attended by a large number of people, 
and in order to secure a seat it was necessary to go 
half-an-hour previous to the commencement of the 
concerts—nine o’clock in the morning. The exami- 
nations showed on the whole that the pupils are well 
taught, and that the masters do not deserve all the 
blame which is showered upon them from certain 
quarters. On the last day nine pupils took their 
licence to sing as prime donne, and most of them 
are, I should think, certain of success in their 
future difficult career. The pupils of the Maestro 
Bona took the highest honours this year, one of 
them being immediately secured for four years for 
the Opera House of Madrid, at a salary of 10,000 
francs per annum. A tenor also took his licence, 
but he, I think, is a failure. The Conservatoire 
does not seem to be so successful with its male 
pupils, as with the females, or else it is that youug 
men with good voices do not favour that institution. 
And the tenor (a German) whom I heard at a 
previous examination, was absolutely laughed at by 
the audience, which, for a Milanese audience, was 
particularly indulgent. 

There is very little doing in the musical way just 
now, there being only one theatre open here for 
operatic performances, where they have been doing 
“I vespir Siciliani,’ and have now mounted 
‘* Marta.” 

I took the trouble of counting the number of 
singers in a ‘Guida Artistica” the other day. 
They numbered altogether 1340, and most of them 
are now without employment. Classified there are 
of prime donne soprano and mezzo-soprano, 573 ; 
contralti, 75, including also some who sing as 
mezzi-soprani; tenori, 281; baritoni, 203; bassi, 
142; buffi, 66. These, it must be borne in mind, 
are all first artists, second singers not being in- 
cluded. Where are these singers to find employ- 
ment. 

I find in the Euterpe the following :—“ A recent 
statistic calculates that there are in the world 
1500 theatres, the greater part of which are found, 
naturally, in Europe. France has 840 (not com- 
prising the Assembly of Versailles); Italy, 200 
(without counting the Parliament); Spain, 170; 
Great Britian and Ireland, 160, &«. Making further 
calculations, it is found that Italy has a theatre for 
every 75,000 inhabitants, France one for every 
100,000, England one for every 184,000, Germany 
for 235,000, Russia for half-a-million, and Turkey 
one for every two millions.” 

A good story comes from Torino. A certain 
ballerina of that city, whose name we suppress, 
obtained after much trouble the promise of a villa 
from a rich banker, as a recompense for certain 
services which may not be described. <A notary 
was engaged to make the deed of gift and to register 
it. What was the virtuous surprise of the ballerina 
when, wishing to break her relations with the 
banker and to put herself in possession of her villa, 
going to the notary to demand a copy of the deed, 
he laughed in her pretty face. There was no deed, 
and the registration money was pocketed by the 
notary. Being brought before the proper tribunal, 
the notary was found guilty of fraud, and sentenced 
to twelve years’ imprisonment ; an accumplice being 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. And the 
outraged fair has to go without her villa, with 
immense satisfaction to the banker. 








AMERICA. 





Boston, August 12th. 

The emphatic endorsement of Mr. P. 8. Gilmore's 
proposed ** World's Peace Jubilee” by the President 
of the United States has created somewhat of a 
sensation in American musical circles, inasmuch as 
projects of a musical nature have never before 
received the sanction of the head of the Government. 
This act of the President is highly creditable to him, 





his intention of visiting Milan for the purpose of 
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its progress and assuring the incredulous,—if oni 
there be,—that failure is improbable with 
such a power exerting its influence for the 
projector. Even New York, which city is generally 


jealous of LBoston’s musical fame, seems to be 
reconciled to the fact that Boston is the only 
American city in which such enterprises may be 
successfully carried out, owing to the large choral 
resources at her disposal. 

By the way, speaking of New York's envy of 
Boston, it is well illustrated, in the case of 
Nilsson’s Italian Opera Company. Mr. Strakosch, 
Nilsson’s manager, and the lady herself having 
agreed that Boston, as the recognised musical 
centre of America, is the proper place in 
which to inaugurate an operatic campaign, decided 
that it should be their starting point. With a 
Boston reputation, accorded by the literary and 
musical people of this city, they feel sure that their 
success throughout America will be certain. The 
New York papers, learning this fact, gravely assert 
that it is a good plan for the troupe to “rehearse” in 
Boston, so as to be in good working order when it 
reaches New York! ‘This ‘“chaffing’’ does not 
annoy Boston in the least, and its inhabitants are 
preparing to enjoy a rare feast of music. 

A New York paper asked, the other day, ‘‘ Why 
does Boston have the first hearing of Capoul, Lyall, 
Jamet, Castelmary, Mdme. Rudersdorff, W. H. 
Cummings, and Nilsson in opera?” 

Three of our theatres open their fall and winter 
season Aug. 14th; the Museum, St. James and 
Howard. At the first-named, Mr. William Warren, 
the best comedian in America, begins his twenty- 
Jifth successive annual engagement. A member of 
the orchestra, Mr. Joseph Rametti, has occupied his 
post at the same theatre for twenty-nine successive 
years, without missing a performance ! 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 


SPA. 

The amusements of Spa are not as multifarious 
as its hotels, nor by any means so expensive either. 
They consist of gambling, dancing, and talking 
scandal. Society is not so straightlaced here as to 
consider it anything at all incorrect to play upon 
the tables. Ladies of the highest character do 
not suffer one jot by occasionally patronising the 
Redoubt. This is the name by which the Kursaal 
was christened a century ago. Indeed, it would 
be a terrible thing if the ladies were not permitted 
to vary the monotony of existence at Spa by means 
of a visit now and then to the green board. It is 
questionable that among the whole lot of them 
there is a single one that thoroughly understands 
the play. This year the bank will have no cause 
to grumble. The habitués are determined to make 
the most of the short time left them, and although 
there is to be another short season before the 
end, one might imagine, to see the crowds who 
play, that each day was the last. Chairs are 
all engaged overnight, and it is only with a 
great deal of struggling, and after a great dis- 
play of patience, that one can get near enough to 
the board even to throw one’s piece upon it. How 
many tables could live and flourish here would be 
hard to say, but the two rooms which already exist 
are absurdly insufficient for the wants of the 
sporting inhabitants. According to the well-known 
maxim that low players enrich the bank, the gains 
of this year ought to be enormous, for out of the 
hundred stakes thrown at each coup upon the rouge 
et noir table not one-tenth part is ordinarily of gold 
pieces, or bank-notes. Next in importance and 
popularity to the tables comes the pastime of 
dancing, which may be indulged in free of expense 
every evening in a capital room in the Redoubt. 
Saturday is, however, the grand and most proper 
day. The band is augmented to a full strength of 
ten or a dozen performers, and valses and polkas 
are performed with an amount of energy worthy of a 
better cause, As no particular costume is de rigueur, 
the toilettes, especially of the gentlemen, are diverse 
in the extreme, varying from the broad white shirt- 
front and faultiess swallowtail of the untrayelled 
Briton, who jnnocently thinks that a ball is a ball, 











whether it be in Willis’s Rooms or in a Belgian 
watering-place, to the rough grey cut-away and red 
and white striped shirt that savours of Norfolk or 
Argyleshire. But the universal and generally- 
approved amusement of Spa is, after all, the 
scandal-making. 








AN AMATEUR COMIC SONG CONTEST. 





[From the Daily Telegraph. } 

The experiment had been tried before, and with 
such a result as left no room for doubt regarding 
its success on the present occasion. The number 
of aspirants was limited to ten. The prize was 
a silver cup, appropriately engraved with words 
descriptive of the noble cause in which it was won. 
There was to be a fair field and no favour. No 
names were’ to be announced. The competitors 
were to be simply led to the footlights, and there 
left to settle the matter with the audience, from 
whose final judgment there was to be no appeal. 
It was an exciting scene. . . . In order to promote 
perfect fairness, and to avoid any undue advantage 
that one competitor might gain over the rest by 
studious and exclusive attention to any single song, 
the titles of ten well-known and favourite music- 
hall compositions were placed in a bag, and the 
amateurs themselves dipped for them, taking 
their chance as to the song that should fall 
to their share. Amid breathless silence the 
conductor announced that ‘No. 1” would sing 
a song written and composed by the Inimitable 
Cranky Howler, entitled “ After Dark.” At the 
time I was disposed to think that No. 1 could 
not be congratulated on his good luck at the lottery- 
bag. It might be all very well for Cranky Howler. 
A man occupying his splendid position need not be 
trammelled by the rotten ropes of stage decorum 
that still are endured at music-halls. He could with 
impunity recite his after-dark ‘‘ chaff with the gals,” 
and give full vent to his unapproachable imitation 
of the drunken swell’s Haymarket war-whoop. But, 
in the hands of an amateur, ‘‘ After Dark” is a tame 
affair. Divested of its idiotic tags and trimmings 
that are made to eke out a wretched attempt at 
rhyme, all that remains is the admirable sentiment 
that, because the pastimes of street-lamp-smashing, 
and knocker-wrenching, and police-assaulting, and 
drunkenness, and bestiality generally may be in- 
dulged with greater impunity after dark than before, 
these were so many prime reasons why all choice 
spirits should choose the nocturnal season before 
any other. The applause that waited on the singer 
was at least equal to his merit; but as it was gene- 
rously accompanied by the derisive groans and 
hisses of the numerous friends of the yet untried 
nine, No. 1, as he retired, must have felt somewhat 
less confident than when he stepped forward of 
securing the ‘“‘ magnificent silver goblet” that was 
to be the victor’s reward. 

No. 2 was more fortunate in the song that chance 
allotted him. Satisfaction beamed in his eyes, and, 
even before the chairman had announced what was 
coming, the confident amateur had already tilted 
his hat over his right eye and winked at the audience 
with his left, and laid his forefinger along the side 
of his nose—by all of which tokens the experienced 
crowd before him were made aware that something 
highly relishing might be expected. The most 
amazing part of the affair was that they appeared 
well satisfied. It was a repetition of No. 1, with 
embellishments. It was all about a “ swell’’ who, 
having got drunk on champagne, “fell in love” 
with a young lady who kept a pickled whelk stall, 
and who, after a flirtation most graphically and 
minutely described, jilted the “swell” and ran off 
with “a cove wot hawked hearthstone.” This was 
the pith of the story; but the story was nothing— 
the dressing was the thing. It is not too much to 
say that every other line contained either an 
indecent allusion or some scrap of disgusting slang. 
It had not the least claim in the world to be called 
a song; its theme was merely a hook on which to 
hang tit-bits of the sort of carrion that Lord 
Campbell’s Act was intended to put beyond the 
reach of those whose vitiated taste gave them a 
hankering for it. Nevertheless, it was uproariously 
received. I doubt if more general satisfaction was 
evinced (excepting, of course, among the friends of 
the yet untried eight) when the “ Star Comique” 
himself nearly convulsed his auditory by singing of 
his hungry man who fed on linseed meal poultice and 
puppy dogs’ tail. 

But I need not wade through the odious slough 
out of which the remainder of the amatenr com- 
petitors fished each for his dainty dish to set before 
those who were to judge of his good taste and 
talent. I soon tonal reason to alter my opinion 
as to the indifferent luck of No.1. His song was 
simply brainless rubbish, without point or aim; but 
it was not so with the others. Every song sung 


was at once recognised as a well-known composition ; 














indeed, it was but to be expected that on such an 
occasion such only would be selected. It is not too 
much to say that, excepting the first, of which the 
reader may form his own opinion, not one was free 
from indecent allusion, or gross impudence, or 
odious vnigarity. The gentleman who won the 
prize—and it was voted to him by general acclama- 
tion—had the good fortune to get hold of a song the 
chorus to which was, of course, irresistible. It was; 

Squeedge me, Joe ! squeedge me, Joe! 

It’s orful jolly, and that you know. 

Squeedge me, Joe ! squeedge me, Joe! 

And, if you love me, say so. 
I dare not print what came before the chorus, nor 
could I, if it were desirable, describe the delicate 
gestures with which the singer illustrated hig 
neatest points. I will only say that, after a double 
final round of “ Squeedge me, Joe!” the storm of 
applause that followed left it no longer in doubt 
who had earned the magnificent silver goblet. 

In order to make quite sure that what I had heard 
was a fair sample of music-hall comic harmony, I 
waited a while after the contest was concluded and 
the prize awarded, to listen to the performances of 
the regular and talented staff; and I was more and 
more overwhelmed with amazement. Was it always 
so at music-halls, or have they degenerated? Is 
it really a fact that the people seeking to be merry 
find delight only in the vulgar drivel that Rum 
Little Bags and Funny Finch and Mr. Lankey 
Whifiles write and sing for them? Whiffles and 
Rum Little Bags, perhaps, are not to blame. 
They draw their inspiration from the parent 
fount, and know more about costermongers, and 
gentlemen with ‘‘mokes,”’ and all that sort of 
thing, than anything else; but is this the best 
that the people can get for their hard-earned 
sixpences? A jolly stave, whether he sings it 
himself or hears it sung, will hurt no man; on the 
contrary, it excites his wholesome laughter and 
quickens his wit, and is, in its way, real recreation ; 
but, in the name of common sense, what does he 
gain by trudging a mile to hear the “ Rummy 
Bags ’’ describe the delights of the fried-fish business 
or the woes of a donkey that got his foot intoa 
street plug-hole? Either this or worse; for Bags 
genius is versatile, and he is quick to catch the 
spirit of a thing. Show him a ae & chignon, and 
he will twist it this way and that till he has 
strangled decency with it. Give him free play with 
an apron string, and before he has done with it he 
will set every brainless snob in the hall shrieking 
with laughter. This is all he can do; but he does 
it with all the ardour of his grubby little mind. Is 
there no hope for us? Has the art of song-writing 
so completely died out in England, that we mus 
needs take what these poets of the tap-room and 
the costermonger’s barrow choose to give us? It 
is almost enough to make one sigh for the old war 
times; they, at least, gave birth to Dibdin. 





BASE COIN AT MUSIC HALLS. 





Henry Berry, a young man of respectable ap- 
pearance, living at No. 8, Fitaroy Street, was charged 
before Mr. Newton with uttering counterfeit coin at 
the London Pavilion Music-hall. 

Reuben Manley, one of the waiters at the music- 
hall, said, on the night of the 10th inst. the prisoner 
came to him at the hall and said ‘‘ You don’t earn 
enough money.” He told the prisoner he was quite 
satisfied with what he made. The prisoner said 
when he was check clerk on the Metropolitan 
Railway he made a lot. He asked the prisoner how 
he did it. The prisoner said he would let him have 
twenty counterfeit shillings for eight shillings, and 
a counterfeit half-sovereign for four shillings. 
Nothing further took place, and witness having 
spoken to the manager, it was arranged that he 
should see the prisoner again, and bargain with him 
to bring some base money. He arranged with the 
prisoner, but did not get anything for some time, 
the prisoner stating that it was dangerous to carry 
the bad money about with him, and that he always 
employed a man for that purpose. On Saturday 
night the prisoner came to the hall and handed him 
a bad half-sovereign and twenty counterfeit shillings, 
all of which he gave to Mr. Loibl, the proprietor. 
The prisoner told him as soon as he got rid of the 
half-sovereign he was to give him fifteen shillings, 
and then he would give him another packet of shil- 
lings, adding that he would remain in the hall until 
witness had got rid of the half-sovereign. The 
policeman who was in waiting then took the prisoner 
into custody. 

Detective Pickets, © division, said he received & 
counterfeit half-sovereign and two packages of coun- 
terfeit shillings from Mr. Loibl. He took the 
prisoner into custody for uttering counterfeit coim 
with intent to put it into circulation. The prisoner 
said he was not aware he had passed any coun- 
terfeit money that night, and if he had any wi 
him he did not know it, Prisoner was remanded, 
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The Kembles. An account of the Kemble Family, 
including the Lives of Mrs. Siddons and her 
brother John Philip Kemble. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols. London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1871. 

There is no more enthusiastic writer on dramatic 

subjects than Mr. Perey Fitzgerald. His ‘ Life of 
Garrick,’ his ‘ Principles of Comedy and Dramatic 
Effect,’ and now this biography of the Kembles, 
evince the alacrity with which he undertakes any 
task relating to the stage. In the last instance his 
fault is in fact an excess of enthusiasm with his 
subject. If he had been more sparing he would have 
done better; for he absolutely overloads us with 
biographical materials in these two volumes. All 
manner of evidence is pressed into the chronicle, and 
much might have been profitably omitted. On 
the other hand his merit is to have given us a more 
complete life of Sarah Siddons than has yet been 
brought forth. Boaden’s life—though valuable to a 
compiler such as Mr. Fitzgerald, who has other 
material to supplement it—has but small interest 
for the general reader, being more a scrap book 
cumulation of odd memoranda than a_ biography. 
Campbell the poet undertook to write a Life of Mrs. 
Siddons, and executed it, though thoroughly against 
the grain. The consequence was a mere sketch as 
to material, but written in ponderous awkward style. 
This work before us is the fullest and at the same 
time the most entertaining which has yet appeared 
on the theme. At the same time we should have 
preferred it weeded of its irrelevance. 
- The majestic figure of Sarah Siidons, born Sarah 
Kemble, stands out through dramatic time. The 
great lesson taught by her career is the sublimity of 
perseverance. Hers is the most famous female 
name in dramatic annals, yet at one time she 
vainly sought the favour of London, and underwent 
all the humiliation of an unsuccessful aspirant. 
Nor was this for want of what is called “a chance.” 
She was patronised by Garrick, was encouraged, was 
tried over and over again, and still failed. Yet she 
did not ultimately despair, but returned to the 
essay, and eventually conquered. It is true that 
underlying this reluctance to confess herself beaten 
was the reliance of genius on itself. But this genius 
was unsuspected by the world, and might have 
flourished and faded in obscurity. The lesson is 
very curious, as well as inspiriting for those less 
eminently endowed, rivals of Siddons only in mis- 
fortune. 

Sarah and her brother John Philip Kemble were 
children of a manager of strolling players, who was 
accustomed to range the Midland Counties, which 
formed the theatrical circuit. His wife was a 
manager’s daughter. The father was a Roman 
Catholic, the wife a Protestant, and there were born 
to them twelve children, of which the four boys 
were to be educated in the father’s, and the eight 
girls in the mother’s faith. Sarah, the most 
famous and gifted of the family, was born in Wales, 
July 5, 1755, and within less than two years she 
was followed into the world by her remarkable 
brother, John Philip. To both the children the 
parents seem to have acted well in striving to give 
them all the education desirable. Sarah was sent 
to respectable day-schools, in the country towns 
to which the circuit brought the troupe. John 
was sent to a Roman Catholic Seminary near 
Wolverhampton, and later to Douai. Here he 
showed a prodigious power of memory, especially in 
the learning of poetry; he once voluntarily got by 
heart fifteen hundred lines of Homer, and recited 
them to the astonished master. But beyond this 
he exhibited no aptitude for the priesthood. He 
was fond of practising plays with his friends, fond 
of delivering orations ; and it was no doubt at Douai 

that he acquired that taste for classical correctness 
and that love of antiquity, especially of costume 
and appurtenance, which afterwards distinguished 
him as an artist. 

Sarah Kemble soon developed extraordinary 
beauty, and it is well for her she married early, for 
her prettiness brought her many admirers and 


she chose for a husband was a quiet, unpretending 
actor, whose mediocre talents were soon eclipsed by 
the splendid talents of his wife. But he made a 
good husband, despite the forebodings of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kemble. The rivalry of a young squire with 
three hundred a year, pressed hard upon Siddons, 
and he was dismissed from the company in the 
hope that Sarah would forget him. He showed 
extraordinary meanness and ill taste on his benefit 
and farewell night, for he actually took the audience 
into his confidence, and narrated his love-troubles 
in doggrel verse. For this he had his ears soundly 
boxed by the irate mother, who was standing at 
the wings. 

At length a grudging consent was gained from the 
parents, and the couple were married. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald follows his heroine’s career through the 
provinces, until at the Cheltenham Theatre she was 
observed by a London manager sitting in the boxes 
(as in ‘* Nicholas Nickleby ’’)—or rather a manager's 
deputy. This was Mr. King, a player in Garrick’s 
company, on the look out for unnoted talent. The 
result was the offer from Garrick of an engagement 
at five pounds a week. This was joyfully accepted, 
and the young actress—she was only twenty years 
old, and was delicate, for she had borne two children 
—came up to Drury Lane. When she arrived, 
she found Drury+ Lane in possession of three 
haughty, jealous, and quarrelsome women, who were 
all but breaking the heart of their manager with 
their ceaseless complaints and insolence. Mrs. 
Yates presumed on her long and classical service ; 
Mrs. Abington, a bold free woman, on the favour of 
the public, her vivacious gifts and real talent; Miss 
Younge, an actress of less merit than either, had 
more pretension, but was still a fine player. The 
position of a young and beautiful girl, just twenty, 
timorous and lady-like, among these histrionic 
viragoes was enough to chi!l any heart. But nothing 
could exceed the manager’s generous patronage and 
protection, He let it be understood that she was 
his protégée. He would hand her from the green- 
room and put her in the place of honour beside him. 
But Sarah Siddons did not succeed, despite 
Garrick’s kindness. Her first essay was as Portia 
in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” Mr. Fitagerald tells 
the story: 


When the moment came for her to appear she 
was quite overwhelmed, and ready to sink on the 
ground. That most terrible of all known débuts for 
a woman—the coming forth into that vast arena; 
the dusky amphitheatre of faces all rising in misty 
rows above each other; the multiplied and con- 
verging gaze—must leave a feeling as of something 
almost awful, The audience only saw a frail, 
delicate-looking but pretty creature tottering towards 
them rather than walking; her feet and eyes 
wandering, while a very ugly dress, a faded salmon- 
coloured ‘ sack-back,” made her awkwardness even 
greater. Her voice showed signs of nervousness, 
and at the close of every sentence it dropped into a 
hurried whisper: no one could distinctly make out 
what she was saying. King, who had gone down to 
report on her, of course carried the burden of the 
piece through. The criticism of the pit amounted 
to this, that she was a pretty, awkward, and interest- 
ing creatare, ‘ frightfully’’ dressed. Towards the 
trial scene she grew more collected, aud delivered 
her famous speech with great elocutionary propriety, 
but still with such a thin, faint voice that much of 
it was lost. But for the interest of her figure and 
face, it would have been pronounced a failure. Mrs. 
Siddons herself admitted as much by protesting 
against the unfairness of such a part being chosen 
for her. The criticisms in the next day’s papers 
must have chilled all her hopes. The Gazetteer was 
seyere but just. The part indeed, it admitted, was 
only suited, eyen in the hands of an accomplished 
actress, for a display of elocution. It was therefore 
impossible to judge fairly of the lady who appeared 
last night ; but from the specimen given, little more 
than mediocrity was to be expected. Her face and 
figure were certainly agreeable, but nothing at all 
striking. But with her voice was found special 
fault; for there was ‘‘a vulgarity in her tones.” 
Tn short, “ she was ill calculated to sustain that line 
in a theatre she has at first been held forth in.” 
This sentence really explains her position: too 
much had been expected, and the judicious tact of 
Garrick had seen her crudeness. This was a fair 
critique enough, considering that it was of an 
obscure girl of whom it had been whispered that 
she was to dethrone the reigning queens, 





exposed her to dangers easy to conceive, The man 





for the young wife. She was dismissed from Drury 
Lane on the retirement of Garrick. She betook 
herself to the provinces, and fought her way slowly 
and through many discouragements. More children 
were borne her; poverty stared her and her family 
in the face; country audiences were often cruel. 
The elder Mathews describes what she suffered 
from the barbarous frequenters of the Leeds galleries. 
When she was about to drink poison in a certain 
tragedy, one called out, “Soop it oop, lass!" 
When she was playing the sleeping scene in 
‘“* Macbeth,” a boy, who had been sent for some 
porter, walked on to the stage and presented it to 
her. In vain the great actress motioned him away ; 
in vain hoarse voices called him off. The house 
roared; the whole play was spoiled. No wonder, 
when the curtain came down, on the last night of 
her engagement at Leeds, that she said, ** Farewell, 
ye Brutes.” 

In 1782, a re-engagement was offered her at 
Drury Lane. She accepted, still terribly nervous, 
and nearly prostrate with a cold. The play chosen 
was “ Isabella.’ Luckily her hoarseness left her ; 
and with many misgivings she walked on the 
stage. 

She had no need to be apprehensive. It was one 
continued triumph. As the pathetic piece moved on 
there was that one centre figure taking enthralling 
possession of the audience. The tenderness and ex- 
quisite sweetness of her tones went to every heart, 
the agony of suffering and grief thrilled all present, 
At times she had all men’s eyes suffused with tears, 
and many women in actual hysterics. Towards the 
last act there was scarcely a speech of hers but what 
was interrupted by tumultuous and passionate bursts 
of applause, until the whole house seemed swept 
away in transport. From that moment her success 
was assured in the most triumphant way. 

Her position was now. assured. What homage 
awaited her, what further glories opened out to her, 
are matters to which we must return. 





(Hime & en, Liverpoc!: ] 


‘©The Day is done.” Song, Written by Lona- 
FELLOW. Set to Music by Wanrer Maynanp. 
This is a very charming song, the music admirably 
suited to the interpretation of Longfellow's verses. 
It is very simple—much more so than most of its 
composer's works, and this simplicity is not its 
least recommendation. It opens in G minor, 
changing into the major after the first twelve lines. 
The old Church phrase introduced on the words 
‘like a Benediction that follows after prayer,”’ is 
very happy. No one can help being pleased with 
this song. It is set to common time, compass D to 
G, eleven notes. The third bar of page 8 is bad as 
to accent: the substitution of a quaver for the dot, 
and tying the D and B will put it to rights. 

The Poetry of Life is never dead. Oanzonet. By 

Keats. Set to musie by WaureR Maynarp. 

A very pleasant and piquant setting of Keats’ 
lines, the contrasted sentiments of the poetry finding 
good expression in the music, whieh is very light 
and graceful, and only needs a tasteful singer to 
produce a great effect. The first phrase gives 
earnest of something out of the common way, and 
the hearer is not disappointed in his expectations. 
The key is G, 2-4 time, and the voice ranges from 
D to E, nine notes, 





——_—_ 


Aw Invitive Coup SxoutpEr,—Now let me suggest 
to my readers, when they buy their next shoulder of 
mutton or their next piece of ribs of beef, that they 
request their butcher to bone and roll it for them. 
The shoulder of mutton treated thus will taste mych 
better; if it is stuffed like a loin, it will, the i few 
day, present a nice compact appearance, and 
more inviting than our joints usually do on the 
second day.— Food Journal. 














Hottoway’s Pitts.—For the cure of Bilious 
Ly estion, and affections of the Tver. Sym 
se disorders are a feeling of nausea 


~*~ ns in the stomach, sense of yb sere ig 
after lan want of appetite, lan “Tection i 
general de ility. The removal of the cause is the most im- 
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The next seven years was a bitter, arduous period 
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SWIFT AND CO., 


THE RECENT PRESS, 
55 anp 22, KING STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


—>——— 


BY. RY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 

and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 
Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
suitable for any description of Book Work or 
Pamphlets, 

55 & 22, King Street, 
Four doors from Foubert’s Place. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





E1Loir.—Write to Mr. Robinson, close to Exeter Hall, Strand. 
XV.—No work of the kind bas been published to our know- 
ledge for many years. The last about fifty years ago— 
in two octavo volumes—is almost worthless. Some 
meagre information may be found in various Biogra- 
phical Dictionaries, but the great want remains, and 
we fear there is little chance of its being supplied. 





Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


——_—~.>——_- 








It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 25, 1871. 





The building of the new Opéra, after having been 
recommenced for some days, is again interrupted. 
This time it is some difficulty between M, Garnier 
and the City of Paris. 





The suggestion of a bust instead of a statue for 
Balfe, has been generally preferred. Why not 
couple the bust of Bishop with that of Balfe, in the 
vestibule of Drury Lane ? 





Miss Rose Hersee has arrived in London from 
America; and will make her rentrée at the Royal 
National Opera, St. James’s Theatre in Balfe’s 
“ Rose of Castille,” Saturday, Sept. 30th. 





Paris papers announce the death at Lyons of the 
musical publisher, Benaschi. M. Benaschi’s fortune 
was made when Félicien David sold him the MS. 
of the ‘‘ Hirondelles ’ in 1844 for fifteen francs. 





Hervé’s new work, “ Le Tréne d’ Ecosse ; ou, on ne 
peut pas s’asseoir dessus,’ has been read at the 
Variétés. The authors are MM. Cremieux and 
Jaime fils, and the allusion is presumed to be a 
political one. 








The Princess Mary of Holland, who has lately 
been married to the Prince of Wied, is, we hear, an 
excellent musician and a capital cook; she not only 
played the organ during a part of the marriage cere- 
mony, but made her own wedding-cake. 





The death is announced, from Brussels, of M. 
Deaddé Saint-Yves, who, besides upwards of 130 
pieces which he wrote for the stage, and which were 
performed in the Belgian theatres, published more 
than forty volumes of historical romances, written 
by himself and M. Octave Féré, 





As Ambroise Thomas fills the place of Auber at 
the head of the Conservatoire, his own class is 
vacant. Several competitors have applied, among 
them Elwart and Duprato, who are already pro- 
fessors of Harmony in the establishment. Thomas’s 
class, it may be remembered, was Composition. 


The differénces of opinion in the Vaudeville 








The Gaiety company will return from the pro- 
vinces, and commence the autumn season on 
Monday. 





A pretty féte was given in Farnham Park, last 
Saturday, to some 1400 children of s&ldiers in camp 
at Aldershot. 





Malle. Emilie Keller, a pretty actress of the 


Palais Royal, has been nominated manageress of 
the Odéon Theatre. 





Mr. John Lee, the veteran actor, manager, and 
formerly secretary to Mr. Edmund Kean, has arrived 
in town from Jersey. 

The Committee of Artist-Musicians (Baron Taylor, 
president) have signed an address to Ambroise 
Thomas upon his elevation. 





The municipality of Milan has voted 205,000 
francs to the two royal theatres, Scala and Cannob- 
biana, which are still under the same management. 





Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new lyrical drama is en- 
titled, “‘ The Teuton before Paris ;” herein he at- 
tempts a delineation of Bismarck, and also of the 
Emperor, 





Two new classes are about to be instituted in the 
Paris Conservatoire: one of Acoustics, under M. 
Lissajoux, and another of Zsthetics, the professor 
not named. 





We hear that the musicians of Covent Garden 
orchestra have received instructions to provide them- 


selves by next season with instruments tuned to the 
French pitch, 





management have now reached a head, and are amic- 
ably settled by the secession of Mr. H. J. Montague. 
With the withdrawal of the representative of comedy 
in its higher phases the theatre will probably settle 
down to burlesque, relieved by domestic drama. Mr, 
Montague takes the Globe, and opens in October. 





A lively carnival week has been celebrated at 
North Woolwich Gardens, the occasion being the 
benefit of the proprietor, Mr. Holland. Special 
attractions have been arranged for every day, 
including a Waverley Ball and comic concert on 
Wednesday, a fire-brigade exhibition on Thursday, 
a dancing competition to-night, and a volunteer 
sham fight to-morrow. 





The Lord Chamberlain has prohibited at a London 
theatre the performance of a farce called “ The 
Dichbon Trial,” but a drama bearing a similar title, 
and reproducing the chief incidents of the case, has 
been produced out of the Lord Chamberlain’s juris- 
diction in Liverpool. It is anomalous that in the 
provinces there should be no dramatic censorship 
exercised, while in London a very strict one prevails. 





Herr Schultz, the clever delineator of the enter- 
tainment called ‘‘ Masks and Faces” at the Egyptian 
Hall, was content before the outbreak of hostilities 
with representing various characters with his own 
features alone (‘‘ the phlegmatic man, the religious 
man,” &¢.) We hear he is now nightly engaged in 
contorting his visage into a resemblance of indi- 
vidual countenances—Von Moltke, Bismarck, and 
the Crown Prince. 





We hear Mr. Watts Phillips’s historical drama of 
“ Marlborough” is still in dispute between two 
managers. The proprietor of the Queen’s Theatre 
has also, it is said, purchased two plays by Mr. 
Watts Phillips—the one a domestic drama, the plot 





of which is laid in the time of the first French 
Revolution, the other a historic drama in four acts, 
the action of which takes place at the time of the 
Monmouth Rebellion. 





Some of the prominent composers of Europe are 
decorated with the Italian order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazarus. The value of this compliment may be 
estimated by a remark let slip by the King of Italy, 
Grand Master of the Order. ‘For my own part," 
says the good-natured Victor Emmanuel, “ there are 
two requests I never deny to anybody—a cigar anda 
cross of St. Maurice.” It would seem one is of ag 
much account as the other. 





Mr. St. Albyn, the well-known vocalist, lies, we 
regret to say, in the last stage of consumption, 
within Charing Cross Hospital. Mr. St. Albyn, it 
will be remembered, was a member of the Covent 
Garden company, under the Pyne and Harrison 
management. Since that time he has confined hig 
abilities principally to the music hall. His last en- 
gagement was at the Globe Theatre, where he sus- 
tained the réle of Falsacappa, the brigand chief. 





Wherever censorial authority controls stage pro- 
duction, there is sure to be exhibited sensitiveness 
in its most ludicrous form. The other day, when 
Moreau Sainti, the director of the Folies Dramatiques, 
went to demand permission to announce Hervyé’s 
burlesque of “ L’@il Crevé,” it was refused point 
blank. The answer returned to Moreau Sainti’s 
astonished question ‘‘ Wherefore?’ was simply this 
—‘‘ Because it may be thought a hit at Gambetta’s 
blind eye, and we must not offend him just now.” 





Mr. Belmore takes his benefit and leave this 
evening at the Olympic. Mr. Byron’s comedy, 
“‘ Not such a Fool as he Looks,” will be revived for 
the occasion, the author sustaining his original cha- 
racter. Another revival, ‘‘ Flying Scud,” will enable 
Mr. Belmore to appear in one of his most popular 
impersonations. Miss Amy Sedgwick and Mr. H. 
Irving will add to the evening’s entertainment, the 
former in the trial scene from ‘ Pickwick,” and 
the latter by his reading of ‘Eugene Aram.” The 
extravaganza of “Giselle” will terminate the 
performance. 





Some few months since it will be recollected that 
Mr. Nugent, the proprietor of the Cambridge Music 
Hall, was fined, on an appeal, £100, for having per- 
formed stage plays. The decision having caused 
great dissatisfaction amongst the music-hall pro- 
prietors of the metropolis, a committee has been 
formed, having for its object the raising of subscrip- 
tions to enable Mr. Nugent to carry his appeal to the 
Exchequer Chamber. The Defence Fund has for its 
chairman Mr. Syers, of the Oxford, who was lately 
fined £20 for performing selections from two operas, 
but on which he has given notice of appeal, and Mr. 
Loibl, of the London Pavilion, as its treasurer. 





Playgoers will soon be reminded that a theatre 
called Her Majesty’s exists, by the outbreak of a law- 
suit. On Friday, at the Chancery Chambers, the 
case of ‘Earl Dudley v. Gye” was among a list of 
summonses for time to complete evidence. There 
were two summonses, one for each side, and time in 
both was granted to the 20th October. Earl Dudley 
considers Mr. Gye his tenant, and expects to get 
rent from him for some time past. On Tuesday the 
summons was heard in Chambers before Vice- 
Chancellor Wickens. It was an application for an 
extension of time to answer certain interrogatories 
with regard to this complicated affair, and it was 
alleged that it was impossible to do so without time 
for reference. The order for time was granted. 





The ‘‘ Shakespeare Jahrbuch,” just out in Leipsic, 
contains the following papers of equal interest to 
English and German Shakespeare students :—‘‘ On 
Shakespeare Humour,” by H. Ulrici,—K. Elze’s, 
“ On ‘The Merchant of Venice,”—W. Hertzberg’s, 
“ On the Sources of the Troilus Legend in its rela- 
tion to Shakespeare’s ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’”—M. 
Delius’s ‘On Lodge’s ‘ Rosalynde’ and Shake- 





speare’s ‘ 4s You Like It,’"—and “ Shakepeare the 
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Actor,” by Hermann Kurz. The other papers 
are—‘ On a New Acting Edition of ‘ Madbeth,’”’ by 
R. Gericke,— German Poets in their relation to 
Shakespeare,” by C. C. Hense,—‘t How is Shake- 
speare to be Acted,” by H. Baron von Friesen,—and 
‘* The Leading Features of the Tragedy of ‘ Hamlet,” 
by W. Konig. 





The journals of Lyons contain accounts of a dis- 
gusting scene at an entertainment given to the 
children of the anti-religious schools in that city. 
They were marched out accompanied by battalions 
of the National Guard, with drums and cantiniéres, 
to the Téte d’Or Park, where bread, meat, sausages, 
and wine were distributed, the drink in such super- 
abundance that in a short time most of them were 
rolling about in a state of drunkenness or roaring 
out revolutionary or obscene songs. The number of 
children seized with illness was so great that all the 
medical staff of an ambulance had to be sent for. A 
number of the National Guards also became intoxi- 
cated, and seizing on several casks of wine, soon 
reduced themselves to a state of complete help- 
lessness. 





Mr. Walter Montgomery concluded his temporary 
management of the Gaiety Theatre on Saturday 
night by a representation of “ Richard the Third.” 
At the termination of the performance the company 
engaged assembled in the green-room, and, by the 
hands of Mr. Soutar, presented Mr. Montgomery 
with a vellum testimonial signed by the company, 
expressing their admiration for him as an actor, 
their gratitude to him for his kindness, integrity, 
and consideration in all his dealings with them, 
and their appreciation of the efforts he had made 
and was still making to revive the legitimate drama, 
and cultivate a taste for sterling plays. Mr. 
Montgomery acknowledged the compliment, and 
thanked the ladies and gentlemen who had signed 
the testimonial for the assistance they had rendered 
him. 





The Gaulois gives, in a paragraph signed “‘ Un 
Domino,” the following extraordinary anecdote 
about Sir Walter Scott:—‘* When the celebrated 
romancer had finished Quentin Durward, he offered 
the youngest of his daughters, on whom he had 
not yet settled a dowry, £4000 or his last novel. 
Miss Scott replied, blushing, that before taking a 
resolution on the subject, she wished to read the 
manuscript. Hardly had she received it before 
she ran to her father’s bookseller, who immediately 
gave £4800 for the novel. The young lady re- 
turned to the house enchanted, and said to her 
father, blushing, that she preferred the novel to 
£4000, and the poor man, credulous as poets and 
fathers are, wept with emotion in the arms of his 
daughter, who blushed anew. What a modesty 
there is in English girls!” 





Two sieges have not been enough to subdue 
Parisian frivolity, and even the Kigaro cannot help 
groaning at the kind of plays with which the inhabi- 
tants of the capital are being regaled. An opéra 
bouffe is about to be produced entitled the “ Tréne 
@Ecosse; ou, La Difficulté de s’asseoir dessus?” 
Of this piece, in which Louis XIV. and MacRazor 
are to be the principal characters, Fiyaro remarks 
that a couple of years ago Henri IV. figured in a 
quadrille, but at that epoch France had not been 
beaten for six months continuously, Paris had not 
been treated to a siege, this country counted eighty- 
nine departments, and no one was drawing upon it 
at sight for five milliards. ‘It is with a certain 
amount of pride,” adds the writer, “that we are 
able to state that this series of accidents has in no 
way damped our good humour, and I am convinced 
that the Prussians will be greatly vexed to see that 
the fashion in which we regret Alsace and Lorraine 
consists in making the monarch who gave us those 
provinces sing cock-and-bull songs on the boards of 
a comic theatre. . . The Prussians will never 
console themselves for not having dreamt, after 
Jena and the occupation of Berlin, of annoying the 
conquerors by an analogous proceeding—by putting 
the great Frederick on the stage with a good comic 





part and suitable puns.” And so, exclaims the 
Figaro, we are accounted the wittiest nation in 
the world. 





The program of the forthcoming Festival of the 
Three Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Here- 
ford, commencing on Tuesday, September the 5th, 
has been issued. On Tuesday, the Festival proper 
may be said to commence at one o’clock by the per- 
formance in the Cathedral of Handel’s ‘ Te Deum 
Laudamus,’’ which will be followed by ‘ Jephtha.” 
Divine Service will, however, be held at ten o'clock 
in the morning, when the sermon in aid of the 
Charity will be preached by the Rev. Canon Tinling, 
The choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford 
will attend to take part in the service. On Tuesday 
evening selections from the oratorios of ‘ The 
Creation” and “ Israel in Egypt” will be given in 
the Cathedral, in lieu of the usual concert at the 
Shire Hall. The Dean and Chapter having consented 
to allow the Cathedral to be used for this purpose, 
and wishing to preserve the devotional character of 
the performances, request all persons who may 
attend on that evening to appear in morning dress. 
Wednesday morning will be devoted to the “ Elijah” 
in the Cathedral. The evening concert, which will 
be at the Shire Hall, will consist of ‘‘ Acis and 
Galatea”” and Weber’s operetta ‘‘ Preciosa.” On 
Thursday morning the first part will consist of 
Bach’s oratorio ‘“ The Passion,’ and the second of 
Cusins’ oratorio “Gideon,” and selections from 
Spohr’s ‘“ Calvary.” The concert in the evening 
will comprise excerpts from Mozart’s opera of 
‘* Figaro,” and a miscellaneous selection. On 
Friday morning the ever attractive “ Messiah” will 
be given as usual. On Friday evening there will be 
a full dress ball at the Shire Hall. The usual daily 
services at the Cathedral will not be interrupted by 
the Festival, as they will be held each morning at 
eight and afternoon at five, when the entrance will 
be through the cloisters. 

An adventurous speculator—one of the class to 
which nothing is sacred—is engaged in bringing out 
a sequel to ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” We 
understand this parody (for it can only amount to 
that) of Mr. Dickens's unfinished novel will be pub- 
lished in ten monthly parts, uniform with the frag- 
ment. The promoters of this Yankee-like ‘ spec ”’ 
pretend that Dickens left unwritten materials in the 
shape of dropped hints and‘ confidential conversa- 
tions, sufficient to complete the story. We take 
leave to question all such assertion. As regards the 
manner in which this pinchbeck Dickens is to be 
fashioned, we are assured by circular that 

“No close imitation of the style of Mr. Dickens 
has been attempted, as it would have been, had 
there been any intention of foisting a pretence upon 
the public. If something distantly approaching his 
manner has been frequently assumed, a sufficient 
explanation will be found in the atmosphere which 
necessarily surrounded those who have devoted 
months to the studies indispensable to their task, 


and in the anxiety naturally felt to make the 
contrast between the two works as little as possible 


-apparent to the non-critical reader.” 


Let us be thankful for the mercy of abstinence from 
Dickens’s mannerism. Parody of that, seriously 
undertaken, would be atrocious. But at any price 
and under any circumstances this publication is to 
be deplored. There is something more than the 
difficulty of plot to be encountered. The strength 
of Charles Dickens was his characterisation. Who 
shall dare imitate him here? Who shall attempt 
to complete the portraits of Sapsea, and Durdles, and 
Crisparkle, when the master-hand has laid down the 
pencil? The sequel, we may add, is to be called 
‘*John Jasper’s Secret,” and the first number 
will be published in the beginning of October. 

Mr. Coppin, the Melbourne manager, whose out- 
spoken comments on the state of the drama in 
Sydney has provoked much controversy, once more 
challenges his crities by a speech made from the 
footlights. ‘The following extract is rather piquant : 
it at all events reminds us by its candour of the 
lessee of Drury Lane when he announced that Shake- 
speare spelt ruin and Byron bankruptcy. 








! upon the great attraction of Shakespearean works 


simply know nothing about it. Shakespeare as a 
| rule, without the support of a first-class star, is not 
|remunerative. Where are your first-class stars? 
| There are none that I know of. Some correspondent 
remarked that Shakespeare was attractive when sup- 
ported by poor Brooke. These Shakespeare mania- 
writers will be startled to hear that Mr. Brooke's 
largest receipts in one night was to the performance 
of ‘The Serious Family'—not for a benefit either. 
His next best house was to ‘ His Last Legs,’ which 
I think clearly proves that it was the attraction of 
the star and not the author. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean represented ‘ The Wife's Secret’ and ‘ The 
Jealous Wife’ more frequently and to better houses 
than any Shakespearean play in their repertoire. I 
am told that ‘The Pilot’ was more profitable to the 
treasury of Mr. Barry Sullivan than any of his 
Shakespearean revivals, and, with the exception of 
‘ Hamlet,’ Mr. Walter Montgomery’s most attractive 
piece was ‘ Still Waters Run Deep.’ The business 
at this theatre during the present week is another 
illustration. On Monday and Friday hundreds were 
unable to obtain admission to witness Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s dramas of ‘ 7'he Octoroon’ and‘ Flying Scud.’ 
On Wednesday for ‘The School for Scandal,’ with 
all the attraction of old favourites, the attendance 
was contemptible, when we take into consideration 
that the entertainments were for the benefit of a 
gentleman who has contributed so largely to the 
amusement of the play-going public, and whose 
talents are unequalled in the Colonies, and unsur- 
passed in any part of the world. I allude to Mr. 
Hennings. I know that it will be considered by some 
that I am talking treason; but facts are stubborn 
things, and it is a melancholy circumstance that out 
of the thirty theatres at present open to the vast 
population of London there is not one devoted to 
the works of Shakespeare. My English engagements 
for Australia, including Mr. G. V. Brooke, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Kean, Mr. James Anderson, Mr. Talbot, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Heir, Mr. and Mrs. Vincent, Mr. 
and Mrs. Steel, Miss Mortyn, Mrs. Vickery, Frederick 
and Richard Younge, and others of the same stand- 
ing, afford a satisfactory proof, I should think, that 
my sympathies are with the legitimate drama; but 
as @ manager it is: my duty to gratify the public 
taste; and if Boucicault and burlesque will double 
the receipts of the treasury, I must sacrifice my own 
personal feelings for the sake of my pocket.” 


They evidently need a National Theatre out in 
Australia. Will Mr. Tom Taylor kindly see to it? 








THE ORGANIST OF THE MADELEINE, 
PARIS. 

The appearance of the celebrated organist, 
Mons. Saint-Saéns, Musical Director in the 
Madeleine, Paris, and successor to the late 
talented and accomplished Lef¢bure-Wely, at 
the organ in the Royal Albert Hall, cannot 
be permitted to pass by unnoticed. First, 
Mons. Saint-Saéns is an exceptional and dis- 
tinguished performer, a representative man, 
Secondly, he is the result of the great artist 
who has invented the organ of the period— 
the celebrated Cavaillé-Coll—one who has not 
only created a new organ but created a new school 
in composition, for without the Cavaillé-Coll organ 
there could not have arisen any style of organ 
performance approaching the character of that 
which belongs to the modern French concerto 
player. Truly the French are a marvellous race. 
|Their theory of music has unsettled and is 
unsettling all composition. They have the fore- 
most violin manufacturer in the world, the Erard 
piano, and the Cavaillé-Coll organ, of which it is 
only necesary to remind our readers that it is the 
model now of all organ construction, and that the 
best of builders are glad to take note and make 
copy of its varied peculiarities. The French have 
now an organist—a representative man of their 
school and art in music. In the days of old Bach 
the nation had its Couperin—the man of the 
thumb and a capital system of fingering: there 
was Marchand, the great organist who challenged 
Bach and ran away the night before the meeting. 
And there was Rameau, the composer of real 
choruses in opera, an inventor of a new recitativo, 
and the propounder of a theory of music that has 
outlived all opposition, and the fount of all theory 
from his time to this day. When Mons. Saint- 
Saéns began his performance with the weird and 








“The gentlemen that haye lately been writing! restless wailings of Gounod’s “ Faust”—a scene 
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that owes its birth to the Chaos of Haydn's | what would he say now, or what De Morgan, to a 


** Creation,” transcribed or translated, the scene in 
the Cathedral with its organ, choir, victim, and 
presiding Apollyon, it was evident there was a 
master mind in the composer, and a no less per- 
ceptive one on the part of the performer. And 
when the Muideleine organist proceeded to 
extemporise upon the Old-World chants of the 
Bretons, to give his auditors the extraordinary 
dream of Lizst, St. Francisco speaking or preach- 
ing to the Birds, and the Méditation Religicuse of 
the wondrously gifted Abbé—it could not be 
denied that there was a school of music, a train of 
thought in sounds, the marked thing ‘found 
out” of the present epoch, and that in the modern 
organ there was a power and a wealth of resource, 
and a readiness of application, as well as extraor- 
dinary means of appliances, that had led to a new 
direction of genius, and that in Mons. Saint-Saéns 
there was no ordinary professor, but one who 
could do justice to the new style of composition, 
the new organ, and the newschool in performance. 

There was perhaps no greater executive power 
than that displayed by Herr Lohr in his rendering 
of the scene from ‘‘the Damnation of Faust” by 
Lizst, but it was power more under command, 
more utilised and more distinctively a result, and 
a necessity. Besides playing the march from 
Wagner's Lohengrin—the Goethe March by Liszt» 
the organist of the Madeleine gave a selection 
from his own Christmas oratorio, consisting of 
Prelude, Aria, Duet, Chorus, Quartet, Quintet, 
and Pastoral Chorus, and an ‘‘ Ave Verum,” a 
‘* Marche Fundbre,” and ‘‘ Marche Héroique,” all 
his own compositions. He is no less to be distin- 
guished for his writings, for although of course, 
heard to disadvantage as simply organ transcrip- 
tions, it was very evident that these movements 
were the work of a rarely cultivated genius and 
of no ordinary merit. 

Of course, asa rule, the old contrapuntal dialectic 
style of organ music is dead. The new theory, 
and the new organ, are both opposed to its 
elements, and although Mons. Saint-Saiins did 
give us the blossom of a fugue, and in that most 
unmanageable mode, the Lydian, when descant- 
ing upon the curious antediluvian litanies of the 
Breton, still, as a fact, it may be said that a new 
technique and modern requirements have given the 
coup de grace to the mediwval moralizing upon the 
Lutheran chorals of the days of Bach and his 
grandfathers. There was a special mechanism in 
those days for organists, and a routine of keys or 
modes peculiar to the instrument, the play, and the 
piece. Things have changed—but not the pre- 
sence of peculiarities. If the semitonic gamut, 
and the heaps of dissonant chords, now in vogue, 


have destroyed the old church chants, there has | 


‘science in chords which admits a quintuple or 


sextuple function to a chain of harmonics each 
consisting of three or four minor thirds ? 

In most movements played there was an army 
of tritones, two at least in every chord; and Mr. 
Joseph Green may revel now in the full-blown 
appearance of his favourite theory. Verneuil 
and Green have been made famcus and tri- 
umphant. No less jubilant may be Mr. Okey who 
burns for the banishment of all so-called modern 
| divisions of the scale, looks kindly on the Pytha- 
gorean comma, and considers Gregorian music as 
| but a faint outline of a grander and more perfect 
| system. 
| The playing of Alphonse Mailly, the celebrated 
| Belgian organist, which preceded that by Mons. 
| Saint-Saéns, was of the same school as that of 

his Parisian brother. In the slow movements of 
his own composition the player was particularly 
happy in the light and shade of his registers, and 
‘in his Grande Fantasie, Allegro, Andante, and 
| Finale he gave much demonstration of originality 
| and finished schooling. His selection from Wely, 
and Guilmart, and the clever variations on the 
“Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn” by Francis Lux, were 
much admired and well performed. He was not 
so at home in the choruses from the ‘‘ Creation” 
by Haydn, and, like Mons. Saint-Saéns, below the 
mark in the Bach Prelude and Fugue. Indeed 
the new school have either got up Bach for the 
occasion and not thoroughly, or they do not 
work well with the old Cantor, and hurry and 
jostle him on at a rate neither he nor his thirty- 
two-feets and double-doubles will ever submit 
to. It is strange to think that all this pedal 
playing in Paris is not more than a quarter of a 
century old; when Cavaillé-Coll built the 
Madeleine organ there was no pedal player in the 
proper sense of the term in France; and, as a 
matter of consequence, no rendering of the Bach 
concerted music. We much incline to imagine 
that no Parisian would have listened to a Bach 
fugue in the days of Mendelssohn, or evinced the 
slightest interest in his playing or his own organ 
compositions. The grand fugue in G minor was 
given by the Belgian organist at the Royal Albert 
Hall, and Mons. Saint-Saéns has played the St. 
Ann’s fugue and prelude. The fugue in G minor 
was taken vivace, almost a presto, and thus failed 
in producing any impression. Mechanism, dis- 
tance of pipe and size of pipe, let alone size of 
composition and size of church or hall, all regulate 
time and movement; and fast playing on the 
pedals only results in opening valves and moving 
| machinery, for the pipes can’t speak and the place 
| declines to help. 

The performances of these distinguished 








been evolved a queer and quaint tonality | foreigners, with whom we include Herr Lohr of 
smacking quite as much of the Old World, and in | Pesth—a performer of great digital and pedal 
its attractions, tendencies, and gravitations quite | dexterity—and Herr Bruncker of Vienna, have 
as strange, uncommon, and absorbing, as the | proved of much interest, for they have let us 
wildest and most mysterious development of the | into the newly-discovered pleasant vales of con- 
Lydian and Phrygian. The rules of the old | sonance, and the more rugged but less discernible 
organists have been trampled down, and the heights of an unknown and apparently unlimited 


forbidden fruit eeized and freely eaten, and yet 
no great evil seems tohave come of it all. Some- 
thing was to be done; for the old mechanism was 
worn out, exhausted: Bach and Handel had done 
all that could be done with it; and the only for- 
ward movement was innovation—further deve- 
lopment, more sounds, more replies, more 
inversions, more complements. Amidst all this 
change there is constantly turning up not so much 
the snatches of the old church chant, as the recall 
to a still older period, the time of the Greek and the 
Oriental. Professor De Morgan told us that the 
diatonic scale was the scale of civilized nations; 
but had he lived to the present day, he would 
have found that old tetrachords of the Greek, and 
the apparently most unmanageable division of the 
octave by the Bhuddist musicians, have been 
grasped, and made as polite, social, and interesting 
as the component parts of a modern ballad. Dr. 
Robert Smith descanted upon the six harmonical 
degrees and the double function of a chord, but 


dissonance. These distinguished artists are in 
fact so many musical missionaries engaged in the 
| propagation of a new gospel in sounds. Mons. 
Saint-Saéns plays without book, and has his 
hands and head and eyes free to look after his 
organ and his registers: and in the rendering of 
the chattering and flitting of the birds and the 
old prophet-tones of the Saint, the effort was 
most marvellous, and Mr. Willis must have 
rejoiced over his instrument and its cunning 
master. A new light has been thrown over the 
modern organ, and a new power evinced by the 
modern organ player. Good must come out of 
both. 
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THE NATIONAL THEATRE RHAP- 
SODISTS. 





The baleful effects of the National Theatre scheme 
have already commenced before the subscription of 
the first guinea. ‘The initial evil appears in the 








shape of a dreadful amount of balderdash talked and 
written on behalf of the undertaking. This of course 
we were prepared for. The element of claptrap can 
never be thoroughly eliminated from stage literature : 
when it is banished from plays, it re-appears in 
criticism. There are certain subjects in connection 
with the stage which can only be mentioned with 
’bated, reverential breath. They admit no qualifi- 
cation, no analysis. To attempt to question their 
title to reverence, much more to dare to deny it, is 
to draw down on the sceptic’s head a deluge of indig- 
nation. He is a heartless joker, a sneerer, a puller- 
down of exalted ideals, an unbeliever in the great 
and good, an envious slanderer, an insect, and so 
forth. One of these sacred subjects is the duty of 
asking Government to pay for the keep of a number 
of stage-struck clerks, shopboys, and milliners, until 
they shall learn to play Hamlet as well as Mr. Barry 
Sullivan, or Cordelia as nicely as Mrs. Rousby. 


When they have acquired this capacity (which at 


present droops in the blight of amateur performances) 
Government is to be further requested to keep Ham- 
let and Cordelia at it for years to come, and to make 
up the difference between their earnings and their 
merits. This is what the National Theatre scheme 
amounts to; and to question the art-benefit of a 
National Theatre is like questioning the rotundity of 
the earth. Worse even—you may doubt the round- 
ness of the globe and yet be honest; but you cannot 
doubt the advantage of a project such as we have 
sketched, without being a scoundrel of the deepest 
dye. Thus much at least we gather from the tone 
of a Sunday contemporary, who mourns the moral 
obliquity of ourselves and such as we, for daring to 
believe art independent is art at its best. It seems 
we cannot believe this really : we may pretend to do 
so, but it is all our envy. We are jealous of the 
eminence of the gentlemen who have undertaken to 
put the disjointed drama to rights. Our criticism is 
dictated by spleen: we are “clever, over-educated, 
half-hearted men.” If we only took time to con- 
sider, we should find that any attempt to elevate the 
drama ought to be welcomed, since it cannot possibly 
be worse off than at present. The Sunday Times 
assures us it is in a parlous state—or, as our con- 
temporary more elegantly expresses if, it is “‘ landed 
in a pool.” 

‘‘The stage does not very easily reach or recover 
from a position such as it now occupies. Many 
years of sinking and degradation are required to land 
it in the pool in which it now flounders.” 

Being thus landed in the pool, are there no means 
to launch it to shore? (We like to retain our con- 
temporary’s metaphors.) Alas! revocare gradus. 

‘To win it back to a position such as it once 

occupied will require years commensurate with those 
occupied in its fall. Such words as degradation 
would have no meaning, and moral lessons would 
have no point, if a man or a body of men could re- 
cover in a moment from a course of wrong action, 
All wrong-doing perverts the nature, affects the ap- 
pearance, and fixes upon the wrong-doer indelible 
signs of its presence.” 
The nursery axiom that naughty fibs produce a 
blister on the tongue is an instance of the above 
creed. Wickedness always makes people ugly, and 
you can invariably tell when people have been up to 
mischief by looking at their face. 

‘If a moral stoop were like a physical, and if the 
man could recover his erect position and walk straight 
as before, the measure of wrong could be calculated 
by the amount of injury inflicted.” 

The beauty of this style of writing is that you can 
state the exact opposite and yet make the sentence 
sound just as well. Thus you may say with equal 
truth, ‘“‘ If a moral stoop were like a physical, and if 
the man could recover, the measure of wrong could 
not be calculated hy the amount of injury inflicted ;” 
because the amount of injury would be nil, and 
therefore no meter to calculate by. In fact you may 
twist the above proposition all sorts of ways with- 
out affecting the charming vagueness of its meaning. 

But we need not follow our friend farther in his 
no-thoroughfares of sentences. _Our own position 
with regard to the National Theatre project may be 
concisely stated. We are not in the least actuated 
by enyy or bile. We are not envious of Mr. Tom 


Taylor and the other gentlemen interested in the 
scheme, We admire Mr. Tom Taylor very much, 
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and do not think a subvention of a million a year 
would make him write a better play than ‘“’Twizt 
Axe and Crown.” But we are profoundly sceptical 
of the benefit of a State-aided theatre, whether that 
theatre be devoted to the propagation of Taylor, or 
Shakespeare, or the propagation of both in turn. 
We hold that art flourishes best out in the open, 
apart from coddling ; and that if it will not flourish 
thus, it had best be left alone, for petting and coddling 
only produce a bastard art. And we do not believe 
in the overwhelming superiority of French actors 
over English ones. French actors are as thoroughly 
steeped in conventionality as their English brethren ; 
but English audiences do not think this, because the 
French conventionality is foreign to them. When 
Mr. Fechter came over here, people cried out, ‘‘ How 
charming, how new, how thoroughly natural, how 
unlike the stilted English school!” Precisely; it 
was the essential French school; it was the school 
of Lemaitre, of a dozen predecessors; but Mr. 
Fechter’s English admirers did not know this, and 
they hailed as an inspiration what was an imme- 
morial tradition. Now we have no desire to see the 
mannerisms of Kemble, Kean, and Phelps handed 
down from sire to son through the instrumentality 
of a big Government institution. We do not want 
a school to teach the histrionic value of a gasp here 
and a strut there. If these are not found out for 
themselves, let them be omitted. We do not believe, 
as we repeat, in the enormous preponderance of 
French art in the higher walks ; we should first like 
to see a French company play the tragedies of Shake- 
speare, on whom Corneille and Racine are no patch. 
And we decline to receive the evidence, as to French 
literature, of people who persistently talk of the 
‘‘ Théatre Francaise” (like our worthy friend above 
quoted) and who cannot write a couple of lines in 
French without committing four blunders. 





TONTINE AND THE DECALOGUE. 





The promoters of the Alexandra Park Tontine 
are working with a will. They advertise, they cir- 
cularise, they expatiate, they plead; and every now 
and then a little eruption of paragraphs breaks out 
in the joyous press. One of the last of these is 
quite ambitious in its way, and aspires to be thought 
a leading article, although it bears internal evidence 
of being a communiqué. It comprises an ingenious 
defence of the duty of fracturing the Fourth Com- 
mandment. It willbe observed that an A Certificate, 
or One-guinea Right in the Tontine, confers upon 
the holder the right of junketing on Sundays in 
Alexandra Park and Palace, and on no other days. 
Now against this Dominical larking, a sober English 
prejudice and some scruples of conscience often 
oppose themselves. Inshort the Fourth Command- 
ment (as Britons read it) is in the way. Obviously 
then the Fourth Commandment must be got rid of 
if the Tontine is to prosper, and the best way to 
get rid of it is—not to hew at it angrily, for 
that might provoke hostility, but to suggest an 
affectionate breaking up of it into memorial pieces, so 
that its lovers may carry it away in keepsakes. Thus 
ye who love the Lord’s Day, should make a sacred 
pilgrimage to the Mecca of Muswell Hill, in order to 
prove your devotion. The example of foreign 
nations is pointed to encouragingly. We are told 
that ‘! throughout all Southern Europe, the feast of 
‘Domenica’ is kept with all that the people can 
offer of gaiety, mirth, and feasting. It is a day for 
family rejoicing, and for social and friendly inter- 
course. Attendance at church is common to the 
members of both the Catholic and the non-Catholic 
creeds, but with the latter alone it forms the chief 
occupation of the day. The Italian bishops teach 
their flock that the main points of Christian duty 
are, to respect the clergy, to pay the church dues, 
and to keep the festivals of the Church.” The 
corollary of this is that English congregations will 
do well to respect the Alexandra Palace Board of 
Directors, pay the deposits, and keep the festivals of 
Muswell Hill. The brutish tendency of the opposite 
extreme is next enforced, and the asceticism of 
Puritan examples exposed by the example of the 
Scotch, who on Sunday take fo “ an immoderate 








eonsumption of ardent spirits,” having no Alexandra 
Park down north. 

After a reference to William Rufus and to his 
successors, the present Government, who have in- 
herited his policy in respect of forests, the candid 
article holds out what it is pleased to call a Boon 
to the thousands and tens of thousands of hard 
working-men, and to their wives, and to their children 
—a Boon ‘such as was neyer before offered to the 
sons and daughters of toil.” This Boon is the 
privilege of paying a guinea for the permission to 
walk in a nice garden and a big warehouse every 
Sunday for fifteen years, besides the off-chance of 
getting an art-prize in the course of that time, valued 
at an indefinite amount. To the sons and daughters 
of toil living at Shepherd’s Bush, Kennington, and 
Lambeth, the advantage of this Boon is at once 
apparent. It enables them to takea railway journey 
over the diameter of London, and augments their 
knowledge of topography. It enables them to half- 
asphyxiate themselves in the Underground Railway, 
or jolt their bones in the omnibuses of the metropolis, 
in the sacred name of Rest. The Boon indeed is 
priceless, but the promoters err in saying its like has 
never been offered before. If Mark Antony is to be 
believed, Julius Cesar left to the sons and daughters 
of toil in the imperial city— 

all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber . . 
Common pleasures 

To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 

That is to say on week-days as well as on religious 
festivals. But Cesar did not put the Boon in the 
form of a Tontine. He didnot tout for guineas; on 
the contrary he left a legacy of seventy-five 
drachmas per man, as well as that Muswell Hill of 
the period. But in the art of puffing, Mark Antony, 
though he tried his best on behalf of his dead friend, 
is outdone by our Tontine. The Cesarean gift was 
poorly advertised compared with the modern Boon. 
Beside such burning words as these, Antony’s oratory 
waxes cold: 

“This is no money-making speculation. No 
money will be taken on Sunday. The poor man is 
invited to enter grounds unrivalled in their beauty, 
of which he will have become an actual proprietor ; 
and no command of money will enable any one but 
a proprietor to enjoy this lovely Sunday retreat.” 
No command of money enables you to enter these 
sacred grounds unless you have a guinea; and then 
youcan buy an A Certificate. But unless you own 
that guinea, and are prepared to sacrifice, you may 











have all Rothschild at your back, and Peru and 
Goleonda in your pocket, yet you won’t get in. It is | 
as though you marched through the entrance of a 

theatre, past the moneytaker, upwards and onwards, 
until reaching the checktaker and fixing upon him | 
a glowing eye, you exclaimed, ‘‘ Ho, menial, here is | 
the sum twice told: admit me.’ Then would he| 
reply, “ Back, my lord; ’tis not gold that commands | 
me; ’tis the magic check.’ The principle is beauti- 
ful in its simplicity, but we never fully realised the 
loftiness of it, until hearing it expounded by the 
rhetoric of the Tontine. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—VI. 
{[ConTINUED. ] 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

We parted August 4th at the spot where a sensuous | 
pleasure was obtained by means of continuity; but 
continuity when the mind begins to feel its own | 
faculty of regulating impressions, would become to 
it monotony, so we step a little forward and arrive at 
the first change of conscious mental effort, where the 
mind commences to take pleasure in creating to 
itself perceptible results from its own subjective 
activity. The ultimate result of this pleasure is to 
lose sight altogether of the sensuous delight, and to 
drift into an appeal to the intellect pure and simple ; 
so that development of human sounds really resolves 
the matter into this: that any sacrifice can be made 
in order to crowd into the smallest time the greatest 
number of intellectual impressions (ideas) and that 
language (the living symbol of ideas) which can 
convey the most ideas in the shortest time, is the! 











one used by the people most advanced in civilisa- 
tion, and the one which sacrifices the most any 
appeal to the gratification of a sense. Sensation 
and perception are both prior to language; language 
being the greatest development of mental activity 
and human love ; it is created by man to outpour op 
fellow-man the subtlest shades of thought. I am 
inclined to agree with the Darwinian theory that 
song was invented to decoy the other sex; nay, Iam 
inclined to go farther and assert that that is all it 
is used for at the present time. Let me not be 
misunderstood, I do not mean that young ladies 
learn singing in order to decoy a lover, but I mean 
that as a rule they do not learn it asa Fine Art, 
and, learnt as it is, its sole use is as Darwin puts it, 
or worse. I have taken a leap from the first gratifi- 
cation of an animal sense, through the first mental 
action used to control that gratification to a given 
end, to the ultimate development of mental activity, 
in order that I might refer to what I some time 
since treated upon,—the evil influence of speech on 
the human organ of sound. The intermediate 
ground I shall come back to hereafter. Philologists 
have written much and long on the science of lan- 
guage, but the ruling principle is in this, as in all 
other things Nature has to deal with, a very simple 
one. We have seen that a voluntary release of a 
fluid has caused sound; we can obstruct this fluid 
at will above where the pre-conscious nervous 
activity has obstructed it. The first place at the lips 
we may call labial explosives; the characteristic 
being B. The second with the tongue, arco- 
palatal explosives; the characteristic being T. 
The third, commonly called gutturals—a very bad 
name—we may call faucicular explosives; the 
characteristic being K; and the fourth, our start 
point, ventricular explosives ; the characteristi¢ 
being our Ah (without the H, of course). Whether 
the sound be capable of continuity or not, is owing 
to the nature of the obstruction, not to our own 
“talent.” ‘The will cannot affect the organs of 
utterance directly and immediately, any more than 
it can command the other functions of our instinctive 
life. It simply determines on the result, and 
nature herself provides the way for its accompligh- 
ment.” (Dr. Morell.) All other letters are compounds 
in varying degrees of this principle applied in the 
different places. A modified obstruction becomes a 
constriction of sound in progression; sound con- 
stricted but not exploded at the fauces is guttural 
sound, and can be made by compressing with the 
finger and thumb just under the cheek-bones, or by 
dragging back the tongue, or by pursing up the 
mouth in the form of a mushroom; all these will 
produce the guttural tone. But the guttural tone 
applied as a principle, underlying every subject, is 
bad, because it is always descriptive of sorrow.* 
When grief is felt, and grief to tears, the same 
compression of the eyes which causes the secretions 
to flow from the glands causes also a depression of 
the soft palate, which depression produces by its 
obstruction this guttural tone; hence by association 
with preyious experiences, we invariably attribute 
sorrow to the man. But what if sorrow be 
not required? Clearly the tone itself is out 
of place. I once read a critique on Mr. Sims 
Reeves’s singing in “* The Creation” in which it was 
asked, Why does Mr. Reeves describe the birth of 
our first parents in such a lachrymose manner? 
Clearly because he has individualised one means of 
effect as a necessity of his being, The tone belying 
the words, the words the tone. Tenors, generally 
having to do the unrequited affection business, make 
use of this more than others. Snoring is caused 

this same constriction, but an inverted current—in- 
spiration instead of expiration. Perhaps there is 
great excuse for English people who have not 
learned, falling into this error, because the formation 
of our language is such that it induces this! hence 
the clergyman’s sore throat. Chronologically vowels 
precede consonants, and explosive consonants precede 
the propulsive consonants, because these latter intro- 


* The “glug” of the nightingale, made with the closed beak, 
produces this guttural tone, hence by association her song, 
which {s not guttural, has long been supposed descriptive of 
grief—a supposition antagonistic to the facts of the case, as 
any one who chooses can hear. Philomela in the Classics is 
mentioned as bewailing the death of some one, | forget who, 
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duce muscular volitional force beyond the volitional 
contractile force. So much then for the birth of 
speech. Its growth [have treated elsewhere, suffice 
to say, there are two influences always at work; 
intellect to develope additional use of consonants, 
ignorance to smooth over difficulties, and go back to 
vowel tones; the objects and ends of speech I 
shall touch upon in my next. It will be re- 
membered I said there was a national taint, derived 
from the construction of each language, infused 
more or less throughout all the speakers of any 
given language. The Italian people having the least 
of this, retain for the most part the natural 
production as started in childhood. It used to 
be a wonder to myself why 80 many singers 
were Italians; the wonder, now that I have 
dwelt amongst them, is why are, there not 
many more. The French, where the taint becomes 
more apparent, have based on the substratum of 
clearness a thin tone owing to the cavern of re- 
enforcement being lessened in size. The Germans 
have perhaps the worst taint—a rigid constriction 
which takes off all limpid tone. The English have 
a dead, foggy tone, the sequence to our letter H. 
To obtain power this weak obstruction is assisted 
by a vicarious and vicious obstruction above the 
organ of voice. It is this extreme disguisement of 
the true quality of the voice that caused Professor 
Tyndall to make the error I pointed out some time 
ago. But there is another peculiarity of the 
English language which I wish to show: it 
is never stationary on its vowels, the so-called 
vowels are in fact diphthongs all except one, and that 
the ugliest one. Dr. Angus in his ‘* Hand Book of 
the English Tongue” writing on this says :—“ The 
elementary sounds of the English tongue are forty- 
two. Twelve are simple vowel-sounds, i.e., they can 
be pronounced—vocales—by themselves.” From 
his twelve I deduct two which are not as he says, 
but compound or diphthonged sounds, No. 3, the ain 
fate being ei Italian; and No. 10, the o in note 
being ou Italian; thus reducing the proportion to 
ten against forty-four. Perhaps, to show how voices 
are influenced or tainted by words, I can best do 
this by attracting attention to the fact that “ The 
Birmingham Festival Choral Society’ is noted for 
its full tone. This Society is really a sick club, and 
most of its members—without for a moment 
wishing to disparage them I state this—have not 
had those advantages of education that wealth 
will enable more favourably situated to 
obtain. It is equally clear that they have not 
individually received lessons in voice production. 
Then we must seek for some other solution, and we 
find one at hand: the dialect of the district indulges 
in a liberal use of the broader tones, hence it is that 
those who speak dialectically produce greater 
volume than the more correct speakers. The same 
may be instanced of the Italians of Brescia 
and Bergamo: the broad tones are spoken broader 
by them than by others, so there you find the 
best ‘‘natural” voices. The professors in Europe 
do not appear to me able to remove the 
national taint from any man; most public singers 
show imperfect training in this. To show 
the economy of nature I may instance: we all as 
boys found out the strength of cohesion, how a wet 
sucker of leather would lift a large stone; that is 
because all smooth surfaces have an attractive force 
when pressed together which requires considerable 
resistance to overcome it. A nervous debutante 
will lose this cohesiveness owing to the nervousness 
stopping the flow of saliva: the breath will escape 
and the voice will sound entirely different to its 
true nature. In cases of false teeth attached to a 
gold plate the contiguity is somewhat weakened 
owing to the moisture solely exuding from one of 
the two surfaces presented to each other. 


some 


I was called into consultation some short time 
since in a case of congenital deformity; the patient 
had too nigh a roof to the hard palate and a hole 
through its centre into the nares ; he had a very re- 
laxed soft palate and no uvula. On testing his power 
of speech it was found that all the faucicular explo- 
sives were absent—K, Q, and X—the air escaping 
through the nostrils. Now I take it that although 
our medical gentlemen as a rule say there is no use in 





the uvula, that there is considerable use in it, and 
this is one: that it fills up and coheres to the base 
of the tongue, and both together, owing to the 
pressure of the condensed air below trying to escape, 
are forced upwards and backwards, so that a kind of 
obtuse reflex angular force is produced, which 
hermetically closes up the passage through the 
nares. My opinion, which was solely hypothetical 
and tentative, was to carry back the false palate 
inserted until a slight pressure was produced 
upwards and backwards to the soft palate. This 
would have required a spring, and was considered 
somewhat visionary, as I have no doubt it was. 
Another hypothesis respecting the uvula will 
appear. 

There is much more to be said about language— 
much to settle and some little to disprove. Then it 
is better now that I shouldsum up. We have got to 
this: (1) sound is made by air obstructed—we can 
obstruct air; and (2) sound is made by a distended 
elastic substance having free swing—we have such a 
substance capable of this; (3) language has a direct 
tendency to distort positions, to induce an involun- 
tary change of conditions in the instrument; (4) 
that the instrument must be parallel to produce 
good sound. Then it follows from this that those 
people who are most opposed to these principles are 
the furthest out, and require not ‘ professors” but 
teachers of voice production. The letter H, what is 
it? Air foreed up by will, not by nature, through 
the open tube. Here yeu get the exact converse of 
true production, for (1) there is little obstruction; 
(2) there is opposed no elastic substance to vibrate ; 
(3) the positions of the organs of sound are at their 
state of repose; (4) consequently the walls are far 
from parallel. The English are an H producing 
people, as any one can see who reads his Bible. 
Do not let it be supposed that I am quarrelling with 
speech; I am solely stating facts as they appear to 
me. I take it the Divine Will is to be ever allowing 
new spheres of action for men, so that there is 
always a prospective benevolence putting before us 
new courses of action. My charge is that in our 
case these channels of occupation are not properly 
navigated by those who occupy them, and that many of 
the occupants get paid for false work. I conclude now 
by stating my argument has drifted us to the point I 
arrived at in some previous letters of mine—the 
valvular action of the glottis as a means of correcting 
an induced error. This is called by Sig. Garcia the 
shock of the glottis. The greatest misunderstand- 
ing of what is true and the most glaring presentation 
to the public of that which is false has lately been 
given me by a pupil, (it is dear at its price of two- 
pence,) and this work is entitled “The Vocalist’s 
Vade Mecum,” containing “ practical hints ” with a 
vengeance for the cultivation of the voice. Fifteenth 
Thousand the number is headed—what a waste of 
paper and ink tobe sure! Here is a quotation: 
‘After scale exercises have been sung sostenuto 
and with the Messa-di-Voce, then sing them, 
(scales or notes?) to the vowel a preceded by an 
aspirate, as ha! Let every note in the student’s 
compass be exercised in this way, with a distinct 
emission of the breath.” .... “This is called 
‘attacking’ the note.” Yes! And now, book, seeing 
that you are worse than ‘The Speaking Voice” of 
Mr. Hullah, fur Mr. Hullah only left us as we are, 
| while you develope a direct mischievous production, 
| in fact the very worst that it is possible either now 
|e at any future time to place before the public—a 
| satisfaction of somewhat a ‘negative character—go, 
/and may my servant have lit her fire with you ere 
sleep again forsakes me.—J am, Sir, truly yours, 

Cuarues Lunn. 
Edgbaston, August 16th, 1871. 








AN ENTIRELY NEW READING. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sin,—Mr. Walter Montgomery has attracted some 
attention towards himself as a tragedian in the only 
way possible to legitimate actors now-a-days— 
namely, by the new reading of certain passages in 
Shakespeare. To arrive at a new reading of a line 
it is sufficient to emphasise that word in it which 











nobody ever thought of emph.sising before. 


Thus 
Mr. Montgomery accents one passage thus :— 


If it be made of penetrable stuff ; 


whereas any other actor would have made “ pene. 
trable ’ the emphatic word, in contradistinction to 
“impenetrable.” Again, Mr. Montgomery makes 
Hamlet ask his mother 


Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed 
And batten on this moor ? 
making the antithesis between feeding and battening, 
whereas other tragedians have thought it lay between 
fair mountain and moor. 

This is what is meant by a new reading. Now I 
also have made “‘ Hamlet”? a study, and I have 
lighted on more new readings, which throw ever go 
many new gleams upon Shakespeare’s real meaning, 
When I take a theatre for the production of the best 
works of the best masters interpreted by the best 
actors (myself at the top of the tree), I can promise 
youa rapture. Meanwhile I will treat you to a few 
samples of my new reading. 


Thrift, thrift, Horatio; the funeral baked meats— 


meaning that there were none roast or boiled. 
I'll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane. 
That is to say, We'll waive all ceremony; you 
needn't call me Hamlet. 

There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark 

But he’s an arrant knave. 
Observe the point. Claudius dwelt in Denmark: 
Hamlet therefore must have alluded to him. Com- 
monplace tragedians accent villain and knave in the 
above lines. That is because they never look for an 
esoteric meaning. 

In Ophelia’s part, I propose that she should say in 
the Play Scene, 

The lady doth protest too much, methinks— 


meaning that the gentleman doesn’t. To which 
Hamlet replies, 

Oh, but shell keep her word— 
meaning that he won’t: not having passed any word 
at all. When we get to the Chamber Scene between 
Hamlet and his mother, I propose to withdraw a 
semicolon in Hamlet’s speech about the pictures, 
By this means Hamlet describes his late father as 
having 

An eye like Mars to threaten and command 

A station. 
Suiting the action to the word, I pull a truncheon 
out of my pocket, settle my neck stiffly in my collar, 
and assume the imperiousness of an Inspector of 
Police.—New reading ! 

I have many more; but I think these are enough 
to evince my originality in interpretation. . My 
Hamlet has been pronounced the finest on the British 
stage by many competent critics, among whom I may 
mention the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. J. B. 
Johnson (of Leeds), Messrs. Spiers and Pond, &e. &e. 
—-Your obedient servant, 


Matrravers TREHERNE. 





A SONG IN GOLD. 





Many years ago there was a youth named Franz, 
who lived with his master, a goldsmith, in a little 
village which nestled at the foot of a great hill, as if 
for protection. Old Karl, the goldsmith, kept his 
little shop in the village, and had no other help than 
Franz, who was a strong, handsome youth, full of 
vigour and life, and gifted with an industry that was 
next to tireless. One morning Franz was plying his 
burnisher merrily enough when the door of the shop 
opened and a stranger entered. 

“Greeting to you, Master Goldsmith,” cried the 
new comer. ‘I require a young heart and lissom 
fingers. In short, I require you. If you serve me 


well, if you accomplish my work, I will pay you 
handsomely. I will cover your hand three deep 
with gold pieces; and, more, I guarantee that 
Master Karl shall allow you to retain them as the 
legitimate fruits of a genius which is assuredly not 
in its apprenticeship. What say you, Franz?” 

“ So much gold? Mine?” 
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Franz dropped his burnisher, and the lovely fruit- 
piece almost tumbled to the floor. 

“Yours!” replied the stranger, with gravity. 
“ Andwhat IsayI mean. Listen, Franz. I live in 
Germany, and there I secured one of the best of 
your works. When I return I must take with me 
the newest and the best—something more wonderful 
than anything you have hertofore made.” 

“ And should I fail” 

‘Not the sight of a coin shall you get, and I am 
not quite sure that I shall not take you by the ears 
for trifling with me.” 

“But why should I fail? Is it anything so very 
difficult of execution? You may have seen my 
Loreley candelabrum.” The visitor nodded and 
smiled. ‘It almost made the master’s fortune for 
him. Is it anything more difficult than that?” 

“Yes. That was the Singer. I wish for the 
Song. Write me a song in gold, Franz, and receive 
a thousand pieces for your genius.” 

‘Give me your idea.” 

“Pooh!” cried the stranger. ‘I have none. If 
I had, why should I pay you a thousand pieces of 
gold? Look to the resources of your genius for it. 
You have made the Loreley a singer in gold. Iwant 
you now to make me a song in gold. I want no 
vulgar design, no common-place trick of the gold- 
smith’s art. Give me music in gold. I have no 
clearer understanding of my own idea than this. I 
cannot express it otherwise. Now, will you execute 
the work for me? Yes, or no, for I must be gone. 
Like yourself, I have no time to spare. Is it yes?” 

Determination stood Franz instead of inspira- 
tion. 

“I will assume the task!’’ he answered, boldly ; 
‘* to-morrow I will follow the birds.” 

True to his determination, Franz was ready with 
the sun. In his hand was his staff, and his bread- 
wallet was at his belt. He passed along the village 
street, singing in his old, happy way. No one 
heard him; he was too early even for the house- 
wives. How sweet is the early morning. The eyes 
of the world are pleasant to look into before they 
are quite awake. 

The village was soon behind him. He was out 
on the cool, brown road, whose grassy borders still 
glittered with the persistent drops of a midnight 
shower. The trees shook their tresses at him in 
the morning breeze. 

“* Where are ye, oh birds?” cried Franz. ‘Come 
and sing me your songs, and tell me how I may 
fashion them in gold.” 

Just then he caught sight of a little brown bird 
that was enjoying a morning swing among the long 
sedges, and drying its feathers in the early sun. 
‘Whichever way you go, little fellow, I shall follow,” 
muttered Franz, ‘be it up the blue hills, or on 
through the notch, and into the smoky valleys 
beyond.” The bird rose from the spray, fluttered 
fora moment in the air, as a humming-bird does 
before a flower, then slid and dropped, slid and 
dropped, as little brown birds are wont to do, 
whistling with every slide, as if the vocal and 
muscular efforts were the results of the same im- 
pulse. On through the fresh green grass went 
Franz, here pausing to pluck a meadow flower for 
his hat, there to contemplate the inversion of blue 
sky and sedges in some still pool, wherein the 
rushes and the lush grasses buried their roots. It 
was quite noon before he reached the bald summit 
of the highest hill, for he had loitered rather than 
walked, and now, after a lunch upon the contents 
of his wallet—a lunch which the birds shared with 
him—he stretched himself in the thick brown shade 
of a hemlock clump and slept. Of what should he 
have dreamed? Men have dreamed music in their 
sleep. Rousseau dreamed that he stood by the 
gates of Paradise and heard the angelic voices 
singing that tune which the Church psalmodies 
have individualized by the dreamer’s name. I 
could not even guess what Franz dreamed. It is 
hard to prophesy what will fly into that gossamer 
web which the spider Sleep spins across the brain. 

Franz was awakened by the noisy clamour of a 
flight of crows who were out birds-egging. There 
they were, floating in the blue heavens like so many 
black crosses. Then they sank slowly behind the 











trees. Franz turned over and lay with his elbows 
buried in the dry, crinkly mosses and his chin in 
his hands. It was a splendid position in which to 
receive an inspiration, and inspiration, you will re- 
member, was what he was in search of. None 
came from the crows, however, though a painter 
might find inspiration in a flight of crows against 
a saffron sky quite as well as in a group 
of red brown cows standing hoof-deep in the 
moist grasses which rim the meadow pools. Then 
Franz turned to the robins that were hopping and 
strutting in their red lapels, like so many martinets. 
“ Ah, if you would only be good enough to give me 
a lift with an idea,” he thought. But they wouldn’t. 
Franz yawned, and drummed a tattoo with his toes. 
Presently an antiphonal chirping and singing over 
the slope of the hill and towards the charcoal- 
burners’ huts attracted his attention. ‘ Here 
comes my inspiration,” yawned Franz. He rose to 
his knees and peered over the intervening bushes. 
* * * * * 

Franz had lost nothing by following the birds. 
It soon became noised throughout the village that 
Franz, the goldsmith’s apprentice, had caught an 
inspiration up in the summits of the blue hills, and 
was fixing it in gold. All that the good villagers 
knew about the hills and the woods was, that they 
were there; that the former were hard to climb, 
that the latter were worth so much the cord for 
cutting and hauling. They wondered what sort of 
an idea it was, and, indeed, tried hard to find out. 
But Franz had moved his bench upstairs into the 
room which had its windows buried in the leaves of 
the fragrant trees. There he could work unseen 
and unmolested. But you could hear his merry 
voice ail day as he sang over his work. 

The months rolled on. Franz had finished his 
labours, and when the appointed day arrived he 
took his staff in hand, and, with his wondrous work 
beneath his arm, started upon his journey. His 
patron met him at the door. 

“If the work prove not a success,” he said, 
gravely, “‘ you may expect nothing better to-night 
than a bed in the stable.” 

‘*‘ Trust the birds for that,” laughed Franz. 

In the evening he was ushered into the long 
drawing-room where were many guests assembled. 
To his astonishment he beheld his wondrous 
Loreley candelabrum set up in the centre of the 
room, and shedding a mellow light from its blazing 
branches. Before it, and well in its rays, he set the 
rose-wood case which contained his golden message 
from the woods. 

‘« Gentlemen,” said the patron, advancing, ‘ you 
have all admired the elegant genius which has 
found expression in the Loreley candelabrum, 

“Divine,” cried M. Recru, from the Conservatory 
of Paris. 

“Crystallized thought,” interjected Professor 
Vogelkehle, who could reach the high C without 
catching his breath or winking. 

‘‘Enchanting,” cried Sefor Borrascoso, the 
eminent Spanish basso. 

“My friends,” continued the patron, ‘‘ you see 
that the Loreley sings. But who can translate to me 
the song which lies poised behind her golden lips? 
No one? Then I have called upon the artist whose 
handiwork she is, to help me in my dilemma. He 
has promised me a Song in Gold.” 

‘* Impossible,” cried the critics. 

‘Yet here it is, in this case, if I mistake not.” 

All eyes were turned upon it. 

‘“*An accordion—a vile instrument,” ejaculated 
Professor Volgelkehle. ‘‘ Excuse me, my host, I 
have an engagement.’’ 

“A music-box,” groaned M. Recru. ‘ And I hate 
music-boxes.”’ 

‘Or a hand-organ,” sneered Borrascoso. ‘ That 
is a vulgar genius which substitutes cranks and 
springs for soul.” 

“One moment, friends,’ pleaded the patron, with 
an encouraging smile at Franz. ‘‘ Let the work- 
man’s work speak for itself.” 

Franz threw open the case. The guests gathered 
round. The patron’s brow fell. His friends looked 
at the work, then at each other. 

Wrought with wondrous delicacy, there stood in 


Etruscan gold a five-railed country fence ; its posts 
rooted in the high grass. Near it there were thick 
bushes, their foliage enamelled, their blossoms 
fretted, and set here and there with rain-drops of 
crystal. Upon the fence, and just by the first post, 
a single delicate vine twined itself fantastically 
among the bars into the sign of the treble clef. 

The patron shook his head. “It is a fine bit 
of workmanship,”’ he said, slowly, and with evident 
disappointment. ‘Your country fence, with its 
five rails, corresponds, of course, to the bars and 
spaces of written music, and the curling vine 
indicates the treble clef. I suppose that a vivid 
imagination might infer the song.’ But there was 
in his tone which seemed to add, ‘‘ As I have to 
supply the vivid imagination, however, I don't 
propose to pay you any thousand pieces of gold for 
the affair.” 

The guests shook their heads. The thing was 
pretty, in its way; but what of that? Had they 
been called together for the purpose of viewing a 
mere bit of delicate goldsmith-craft? Had the 
critical Recru, the profound Borrascoso, who 
had composed a Mass in G, and the bird-throated 
Volgelkehle, who could reach the high C without 
shutting his eyes, been summoned for this? 
The wise Volgelkehle was the only one whose 
face did not fall. He held his chin and looked 
up at the ceiling for a moment, then smiled 
and cleared his throat. Franz dropped a hidden 
spring, when lo! from the golden bushes, and from 
the high grass, flew thebirds. Some perched upon the 
rails; others fluttered, with open bills, between them 
or above them. A murmur of delight broke from the 
assembled throng. Their souls were enlightened. 
Such are nature’s notations of the silent, the unsung 
music of the sunny fields—the music which can be 
felt, but is not heard. But the wise Volgelkehle saw 
that the birds in this wondrous mechanism, each in 
its place, represented a sound, and so, reading them 
as notes, until the music trippled and rippled from 
his lips like the limpid waters of a mountain stream. 
The little golden birds leaped and fluttered into new 
positions at the regular beat of time, and when at 
length their rhythmical sport was over, they flew 
back into the yellow bushes and the long, burnished 
grass. 

Tears stood in Volgelkehle’s eyes. He caught the 
hand of the young gold-worker, and pressed it with 
fervour. - ‘‘ It is an inspiration,” he cried, ‘ for here 
is a song that none but the birds could have made.” 
And so indeed it was, for Ihave heard it in the anti- 
phonal songs of the thrushes throughout the long 
summer afternoons when I have lain beneath the 
hemlocks, even as Franz lay, waiting for some of 
nature’s pleasant inspirations. Others, too, have 
heard it, and love it; for well I know that this self- 
same song which Franz wrought in yellow gold, 
after the birds had taught it to him up in the blue 
hills, and which Volgelkehle sang so sweetly that 
night, is none other than the song which Reichardt 
has set to the words, ‘' Du bist mir nah’ und doch so 
fern.” 








BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire, 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 


undertaken. 


ORAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 





64, WEST STREET. 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE., 


(PATENT.) 


HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


&ed 

4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......seseeseeseeeeeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ........ssescsseesees 10 10 O 
0 


6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ..........cscsseeseee 18 18 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
| H is nearly the same as the square, being only six fect long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. ‘The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 
The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hamron, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road,” 














CRA MERS “PL, A \WOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTRS. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd: per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 88. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. . 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.! 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


with Knee 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 


£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4, 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 


£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 

*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
| {109 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 
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CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM., 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S = HARMONIUM. 
0. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8:.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Forté. 

Tremolo. 

Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 

No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And bag Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; RO£SHWOOD, £25 103.; 
‘WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No, 9. 
OAK, £50; rete ay £52 10s.; 
WALNUT, £55 
Nineteen Stops. (Chureh Model.) 

Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don, 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 


With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76; 


Twenty- four om (Two een ) 

Forté. Fifre Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement, 
Tremolo. Grand - mg Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 
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HULLAH’S PAE MUSEO. 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


Tur Publishers of HULLAH’S PART MUSIC having received numerous applications for Copies of individual pieces eontained in it, have made arrangements 
for a re-issue of the work in ANoTHER form, PRINTING ALL THE PIECES SEPARATELY, and NUMBERING them in the order in which they have ‘already appeared. 


NEW EDITION, 








The following is a List of the Pieces, with the prices (ranging according to their varying lengths) of ‘the Scores and Parts of each. 


SECULAR SERIES. 


ro) oa IL . 3 a 
5 35 SECULAR SERIES—continued. e 3k 
| n |e . & isé 
No. | ae = 28 P ‘ ’ iereenens jaan 
, pasnecen . § 0m ye she maple love’. ° Donsig, _ . | pe. gs pe or : en ba ei 4 pent face’ Sear ley as . _ 1d. 
2 GLEE. . ‘Ye spotted snakes’ 8.3 evens “4 i : . i as se 
3 Part Sona. $ Seeks live with me’. . . W. S. Bennett. . | 3 1 | 38 Parr Sona. ‘The good-morrow’ - John Hullah . 3 1 
4 Mapnioat ‘Hard by a fountain’. Waelrant 4 | 13 1 39 GLEE . From Oberon in Fairyland > . R.J.S. Stevens. | 3 1 
a . . ‘ Awake, Eolian lyre’ Danby . ‘ *}ap j1 | 40 Panr Sone. ‘Dulce Domum’ - John Reading. 4/1 
6 Pant Sona. ‘Music, when soft voices dic’. C. M. von Weber. yj 1 41 Part Sona. ‘Unto the merry greenwood’ - Italian Air . 14y jl 
7 MapnicaL . ‘Lady, see, on every side’ IL. Merenzio . 4 : 42 GLEE f' —— sweet ‘tis in the Sir J. Rogers. 13/1 
8G ‘ PY ~@ R. J. S. Stev . ° 
- a BET le Orabbed age and youth ? evens | iy" tee ‘Who wil hen ae a ect in pb si 
porte we Shes ;‘ Freemen rejoice’ Purcell . / ela 1 7 *| heart’. . eWert. » »-|}3 {1 
10 Gurr. ‘ome, let us alla-Maying go’ LL. Atterbury. . | 44 GLEE ms Swifly from the mountain’ ‘| Samuel Webbe 3 1 3 
11 Part Sona. ‘Awake, sweet love’ ; J. Dowland 43 | 1 45 P Sox 4 Foi ‘os . 
12 Grire. , ‘Thy voice, O Harmony’ S. Webbe . .| 3 : 46 med —s ‘Hark, shepherds come’. - — dcae © 
13 Gure. ‘Here in cool grot’ ‘ Ld. Mornington. | 3 | oF Pane fen oa e lark’ » « « Dr. Cooke. « «| 14 [1 
14 Part Sona. ‘Softly, softly blow, ye breezes’ L. Tieck . . | 1h | 1 ps a ONG. ] a. followme’. .. rs - Oliver May « «| 13 | 1 
1b Moons > ‘Rympinot teats -» Wedioney <<) u |% | $3 Game, > “agi whenieioi mar. * De Gayot 2) | 
>) GLEE. - ‘Upon the poplar bough’ S. Paxton . : : . 
17 Maprican . ‘Ah me! where is my true love’ Felice Anerio. . | i : 50 Gure “* a is the ~~ ‘day er “it 
18 H aeaen "| No. 1. ‘Harvest time’ . . .« German dir . | s ii | 5 a ' “Thus saith my ‘Cloris bright’ J. Wilbye. « «|p | 1 
19 Cronus . ‘Sing loud a joyful strain’ Gluck . . . | 52 Part Sone . fig ro 7 now, I needs yen J. Dowland . .18 1 
20 Mapnrican . ‘See from his ocean bed’ . Vincenzo Ruffo . i ; f me: hark! § Pa Ws aes i 
21 Pant Sona .{ a mer breathe of ru John Hullah. .. | m r 53 Part Sona { hear’. . oe : ef Anon oo, 0 13 | 1 
22 Gurr. ‘Hail, hallowed fane’ . Ld. Mornington. . | 1 54 — 4 ge No. IL., ‘ May day’ me . Neithart . . .18 1 
23 MapricaL . ‘In going to my lonely bed’ R. Edwardes... . | 14 ‘il NG : ‘ 
94 Cucavs ‘How glad with smiles ae Gluck. um) 4 55 GLEE ‘ee , blow, thou winter wind’ R. J. S. Stevens. | 3 1 
1 Sp junit vernal morn’. . ° ‘| lay | 1 56 Part Sone. 4 proost ‘ted a bank of daisies te en |» 1 
f AYMAKERS . . ’ rele r 
: Gun. ‘Come my friends’ . -| W. Horsley . 1} 1 57 Mapriaan . ‘Come, shepherds, “follow me’ John Bennett. .| 1} | 1 
26 Parr Sona. ‘ My lady is as fair as fine’. . John Bennett . 1" 1 58 GLEE ° ‘ Hail, blushing goddess’ _* 2 S. Paxton. . 3 1 
27 MaprigaL . ‘Allhail! Britannia’ - Antonio Lotti. 3 1 = a , oom a vom love’. a raed oo ~ 1 
28 Gure. . . ‘How sleep the brave’ . + Dr. B. Cooke. 4 11 | 6 cea ont “7 The J} siete — ; a RB. St sat - 3 | : 
29 Part Sona. ‘Since first I saw your face’ . Thomas Ford. Wy 1 | ea : nh Fo. pontoni . » 
30 Mapricau ‘ Flow, O my tears’ John Bennett . 1} 1 62 GLEE mone? soft, ye winds . . S. Webbe. . «| 1k | 1 
= oo EB. « | a paper ong P si ‘ Dr. Cooke. . 14 1 63 Part Sone . pont ol hollow woods re- J. Stafford Smith | 14 | 1 
FIRESIDE(* g . 
Senn + ol ‘talling’ os — ‘ rain °} Anon « - * | 1p | 1 | 64 Gree ‘ When the toil of day i iso'er’. R.J.S. Stevens . | 14 | 1 
83 Pant Sona. ‘ Daybreak’ ; ‘ . Ignaz Moscheles. 3 1 = — . ‘Sasee seein aday’ .. . Eat — a : 
34 GLEE. ‘§ ’ r “ae cs )5 GLEE ee ey’ — « S. Paxton. .. 
“a - { ‘he lag al are) yh artis | 3 1 67 Maprican . ‘ Thyrsis, sleepest thou’ - Jd. Bennett. . .|3 |1 
35 Cuonus. .j “; ae Cherubini . 1 1 68 Parr Sona. ‘The Waits’ an % - Jd. Saville. . «| 1k {1 
{ Singing j $ 
SACRED § E RIES. |g \8s SACRED SERIES—continued. E $3 
| g > m em 
No. ore No. ees we 
gc 
60 Hr ee deere ny throne ot} saydn . .| said, *9 FARTMAS | +O come, ye faithful’. . . . Jolin Reading. «| 84.) 1d 
’ B ! 0) N a e 3 ’ , ._ e* # @ . > 
nO asrmna. Rd, Thy iene er} ety minon . «| 14 |x | ORES « TzmnOel. «2: Bemaee ol tele 
71 Canon . . ‘Awake, thou that sleepest’ W. Horsley . | 14} 1 102 Parr Sona ‘ Like to the grass , me + Benedict .. . 44 | 2 
72 Moret . . ‘Iwill give thanks’ . . Palestrina (?). 14/1 = a ’ Gout a = 0) = soul’ . So as +) jl 
73 EVENING), : ot cod y NTHEM . 0 ouartmy God’ . . Purcell. - «| 8 13 
Hymn . } O Lord! another day is flown’ Michael Haydn . | ly 1 105 Hymn . . ‘Peace be to this habitation’ + Michael Haydn . | 14/1 
74 Antnem. . ‘Praise the Lord,O Jerusalem’ Jeremiah Clarke.| 38 | 1 106 Introrr . ‘O most merciful God’ “— Hullah o 6 © | Wil 
75 Morer . *O holy and heavenly feast’ : Croce e+] bil 107 Morer. . fo as ~ yt ty Klein « « « « | 8 i1 
76 Sanctus * Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Creyghton . ‘ | a2 108 ANTHEM ee = oe 2 in Aleock . «.+ © | Wii 
77 Hymn . ‘The day is past’ . Betieh. 1. 2 ot 14 ro. Pearm. . ‘ = people that on earth” . Fs Lejeune .| 8 | 1 
; God is gone up with a merr Canon. . ‘Hearmewhenlcall’ . - Horsley .. 4/1 
78 ANTHEM. . sf noise . Dr. Croft | 44 2 111 Antuem . ‘Praise the Lord, O my soul’ + Child ove Opi pl 
sei f {*O how dmiable ase thy an al. Rich | 1 1 112 Moret. . ‘Haste Thee, O God’. *, « «© « Singarelli. « -| 13) 1 
79 ANTHEM. . | _lings ichardson 4 113 AntrHem . ‘ We will rejoice’ . 2 « « Croft «wie 
80 Hymn . ‘Give peace in our time, OLord!’ Russian Melody . | 1g) 1 114 Morer. . ‘Benot Thoufar’. . . . . Palestrina(?). .| 14/1 
81 ANTHEM. ‘ Almighty and everlasting God’ Gibbons . 14.41 115 Canon. . ‘Thou shalt show me’ .. . Callcott. oe oe} bd 
82 Canon - ‘Hosanna to the Son of David’ Walmisley. Pe 13 | 1 116 Moret. . ‘ The voice of Joy . + « « dannaconi. ». -| 8 | 1 
83 Quarretre. ‘O remember not the offences’ Rossini. . . 3 1 117 Hymn . . ‘Mock not Ged’sname’. . . Tye am 2 om) BEES 
84 Morer. . Ay Naw — ee Palestrina (?) . 13/1 a — as An x Be Fat ae peed eee te 4 : 
migh od! who hast me 0% aie Te bide Lal ts 
85 Pate 4 e brought, y I. Forde.» « yy 1 120 Hymn . . ‘To Thee, myGod’... . Vervoille .. . 13/1 
86 Morer . ‘Go not far from me, 0 God’. Zingarelli . oi 8 if 121 Morer. . ‘ Methink I hear ? A Sa hy Crotch ; + oh as 
87 Tenepre + ‘ Now from the sixth hour’. Michael Haydn .| 14° 1 pe — oe eng ony —_ : cee vie ow se y : 
‘ (‘Forth from the dark and | oTteT. . ‘The Lordis King’ % ... d.H.Rolle .. 
88 Hrux A stontaly sky’ A “ Anonymous 1, 1 124 Hymn... * Praise the Lord of heaven’ . Gossec. . «. «| 14/1 
89 Crepo . ‘I believe in one God’ 3 Bot 2 « s «| IS 125 Coutect . ‘O Saviour of the world’ - Palestrina. . «| 14) 1 
90 Hymn ‘Oh! remember,Lordofheaven’ Héser . ...| 8 1 126 Moret. . ‘Sing to the Lord’ soto Dr. C. Tye. ant 14/1 
91 AnTHEM. ‘OLord, how Maker . oor W. Mundy. . .| 14/\1 ist ae “7 : = moe ae sa ro rm ali ¥ ¢. pee ° 14 : 
. ‘Sweet day, so cool, so calm, y OTET. - e Pp alestrinad. « « 
92 Hrux so bright’ ’} Dumont. . - +| 8 1 | 499 Axouem . ‘O Lord, increase my faith’ . Orlando Gibbons. | 14 | 1 
93 Moret . ‘ Why do the ‘heathen ‘rage?’ . Palestrina(?). .« 1} 1 180 Cuornus . ‘Pater Noster’. . . G. Homilius . .| 44/2 
94 Canon . ‘Who is the King of anal MeMurdie. . . | ii : 131 Sancrus Bt ge a ‘ng ea’ Orlando Gibbons. | 1} | 1 
95 Anrnem. . ‘I willarise’. . . . Creyghton. « + ; . grant the on a Dr. W. Child. . 
96 Gussenees ‘Give ear, O God’ ge ier 5 ol A +o i si SR ae ses val a 1} 1 
97 Moret ‘Ponder my words’ . . . ZSingarelli. . .| AN Td e ATIONAL } ‘ sen’ . of nize 
98 Auras. ‘My God, myGod,lookuponme’ Rey ynolds -|/8 fhe | ANTHEM God save the Queen John allah eile 1y{1 
- - ——— $e SSS ——— OO 
N.B. This wopk may also be had as under : — 


The SECULAR or SACRED S« 































































































ries, complete in One Volume, 14s. cloth} or in Two Parts, each 7s., cloth; or in Twelve Numbers, each 1s., paper. The 
separate Voice Parts, SECULAR or SACRED (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Or * Bass), in ‘Two Volumes, each 2s., cloth ; or in Twelve Numbers, each 3d. +, paper. 


London: HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 











Printed ‘and ‘Published by Jamas swirr, of bt 65, King-street, Gelden-oquare, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-office of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid. Friday, August 25th, 1871. 


